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Dye Shon Guile 's record sce. cael 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


gregorian chant 


We've imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
year ; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
7.50 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A_ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 


only the full Latin tert and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Gelineau psalms 

The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, 0.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 

33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Gelt 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 


sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 


Clearance: 


GR 34 GELINEAU PSALMS These are 
pleasant English renderings of some of the 
more melodically prosaic Gelineau psalms. 
You won’t find them as exciting as the 
French or the first English recording, but 
they will fill out your collection. Contains 
psalms 84, 126, 103, 63, 4 and the Canticle 
of Simeon. 45 rpm, $2.50 

GR 56 GELINEAU PSALMS See comment 
above. This record contains psalms 24, 139, 
113, 136, the Blessings from Daniel 3 752-56, 
and the Magnificat. 45 rpm, $2.50 

25101 CHANTS OF UNITY A valuable 
cross-section of Eastern chants for different 
phases of the year, some from the Divine 
Liturgy, others for special feasts, sung in 
Greek, Armenian, Arabis, Slavonic, Ro- 
manian, French and Latin. Ten-inch, $5 
25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A uniaue 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite. as well as Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 

33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
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the decp-rootcd mysticism of the 
world. Deacon and choir (ichi« hha 
the special distinction of being i 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral ‘ 
possess €rceptlional coices. This core 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are 
sities for any good collection of Lit “gicg 
music, $7.50 : 
33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A numbeq 
of chants in the great tradition of Russia 
monasticism. The melodies come ral 
many sources, including Greece and Kiey 
there are also several canticles reflecti: 
the influence of the Occident upon Russid 
and some showing the return by moder 
composers to the ancicnt tradition. Tey 
inch (33 rpm), $5 ° 
33-39 MELKITE LITURGY A Specia| 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests g 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten 
inch (33 rpm), $5 
25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONI( 
LITURGY jrom Ash Wednesday to Hol 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymi 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictin 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On thi 
record are: the Beatitudes according to Sf 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia witl 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hym 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from thi 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, anj 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturda 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divin 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung i 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine itl 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Ez 
cerpts from the Divine Service of th 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy dé 
rived from St. Basil’s now contains stron 
Latin-rite influences from the time of th 
Crusades, and also traces of the niné 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revival 
It lacks the purity and power of othe 
Eastern rites. (This record can’t be place( 
on a level with our best Eastern rite rec 
ords, but it will interest students ané 
others who have a particular attraction t 
the churches of the sub-Orient.) By th 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church in 
Paris. Twelve-inch, $5 

150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) Mor 
excerpts from the Divine worship of th 
Apostolic Armenian church. Comment 
above. $5 


Folle musce 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of ow 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribel 
of the Belgian Congo according to theij 
own musical traditions. The music, whic 
is accompanied by drums, is not writtet 
down, but improvised. Contains the Ky 

Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus a 

Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE 4Half 

dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscur 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting th 
numerous sources—among them, Byzam 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—tha 
have contributed to the music of Romania 
Ten-inch, $5 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number @ 
Old Testament texts, including psalms an 
canticle, sung by Magdalith, an Israe 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Mog 
of the melodies are traditional, and an 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamencd 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chant 
by Magdalith, in the same style as th 
above record, this time from the Bible’ 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $$ 


33-37 ABRAHAM A magnificent readin 
from the French Jerusalem Bible of th 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the life 9 
Abraham. Interspersed are passages @ 
commentary from Hebrews, the Gospels an 
the Psalms. Accompanied by trumpets an 
drums. Twelve-inch, $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An wnusual record that ha 
turned into a popular item. It consists solel 


~asterg 












of the sounds of different bells, tolling a 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calca 
Each bell has a special meaning, and Wthe 

° has voice and even personality. Ten-i wg 
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@ The need for an international language becomes 
more and more apparent: at a time when no nation is 
more than a few hours’ away from its most distant 
neighbor, there still exist 2,796 distinct languages, 
not counting dialects. Devising a common language, 
which used to be an intellectual hobby, has become an 
urgent international need. Of the many solutions pro- 
posed, one system, known as Interlingua, is fast gain- 
ing wide support, particularly among European and 
American scientists, as a practical medium, easily 
learned because it is based on the latinate roots of 
Standard Average European. In this issue, JUBILEE 
presents an introduction to Interlingua by Dr. Alex- 
ander Gode, one of its major exponents. Dr. Gode, 
who was born in Bremen, Germany and studied at 
the University of Vienna and the Sorbonne, came to 
the United States in 1927, received his doctorate in 
Germanics at Columbia in 1939, later taught modern 
languages at Columbia and the University of Chi- 
cago. He has been active in Interlinguistics since 
1934, has edited books on the subject, and in 1946 
founded a publishing house, Storm Publishers, prin- 
cipally to promote it. Dr. Gode has also served as 
Director of Research of the International Auxiliary 
Language Association, and is now Chief of the Inter- 
lingua Division of Science Service. Textbooks on 
Interlingua are available from that organization: an 
Interlingua Grammar ($3.50), a “learn-how-with- 
pictures” book, Interlingua a prime vista ($2.00) 
and a 27,000 word Interlingua-English dictionary 
($5.00). The address is: Science Service, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

@ Pauline Holman, JUBILEE’s newest — and young- 
est — associate editor, is a blue-eyed Brunhildean 
blonde whose favorite 
form of recreation is 
mixing a batch of whole 
wheat bread or relaxing 
with a new book of 
poems. Pauline, however, 
spends twice as much 
time at JUBILEE’s office as 
at home, tackling an as- 
| sortment of jobs : writing 
_ articles, reviewing books, 





reading proofs, booking 
ads, managing PAX. She 


also grows avocados, geraniums and lemon trees on 


Editor Holman 


the fire escape, and remembers when all the staff 
members’ birthday parties should be. 

Pauline’s editing goes back pretty far. She was 
editor of her Springdale, Connecticut grammar 


In this issue... 


school paper, went on to become literary editor of the 
newspaper, editor-in-chief of the yearbook at Stam- 
ford’s Sacred Heart Academy for Girls. Journalism 
became her field of study at the College of New Ro- 
chelle, where, she claims, she had the best journalism 
teacher, as well as the best liturgist, on record. Pauline 
discovered JUBILEE, began the Wednesday-night- 
volunteer-circuit, and eventually was offered a job. 

@ The discussion of Pére Teilhard de Chardin and 
his theory of evolution (see JUBILEE, December, 
1959) is a transcription of a program televised in 
Baltimore last month, and sponsored by the Mary- 
land State Council, Knights of Columbus and Helicon 
Press. Participating in the program was a distin- 
guished array of Catholic scholars and scientists: 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. of Fordham University, 
an eminent anthropologist, who had recently ad- 
dressed the Darwin Centennial in Chicago ; Dr. John 
V. Walsh of Pace College; Rev. Walter Burghardt, 
S.J., professor at Woodstock College, Maryland; and 
Rev. Robert Francoeur of Steubenville College in 
Ohio. The half-hour show, a public service program 
produced by William Shriver, Jr. for Baltimore’s 
television station, WBAL-TV, is now available on 
video tape and kinescope, as well as in an audio tape 
recording. For information, write: William Shriver, 
Jr., 5201 Roland Avenue, Baltimore 10, Maryland. 
@ JUBILEE’s CONTRIBUTORS : Doris Nieh, who photo- 
graphed the story of Mother Teresa in India, (see 
pages 8-15) was born in 
Shanghai, and came to 
the United States in 1950 
on a scholarship to the 
University of Iowa 
School of Journalism; 
after graduation she 
moved to New York 
where she became’a pic- 
torial researcher for 





Look magazine, a sports 
photographer for a week- 


Photographer Nieh 


ly newspaper, and a free- 
. Joseph L. Lichten, who 


contributed the report from Poland, practiced law 


lance photographer. . . 


in Warsaw until the Nazi invasion—he had been 
born there and received doctoral degrees in law 
and political science from the University of Warsaw. 
From 1941 to 1945 he was on the staff of the Polish 
Embassy in Washington. When the Communists took 
control, he left Polish diplomatic service and became 
director of the department of foreign affairs for the 


Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
POLAND 


Warsaw 


I landed at Warsaw's Okecie Airport twenty 
years, almost to the day, after leaving the 
city. When I left, both the Nazis and the 
Soviets were invading Poland. All my roots 
lay deep in Warsaw. I was born, raised and 
educated there, as were my grandfathers. I 
wondered if I was fully prepared for this 
long-delayed return. How would I react to 
this vast crematorium of old friends and 
relatives? 

I quickly learned that my wife and I were 
in a police state. From the moment of our 
arrival, we were watched by two agents. We 
were kept under surveillance even in our 
hotel. Overlong conversations in the lobby 
immediately brought an obtrusive listener 
close to us. We were warned by friends that 
the radio in our hotel room contained a hid- 
den microphone, but nobody seemed to know 
when it operated, if at all. 

Warsaw was barely recognizable after the 
massive Nazi destruction. I discovered 
that Poland today is a country of contra- 
dictions and surprises. The past lingers 
everywhere, and old customs are still ob- 
served. The nature of the people—devoutly 
religious, patriotic and often national- 
istic—has made the Communist Party dic- 
tatorship uneasy. Even Communists attend 
church regularly. Last year, the millionth 
post-war copy of the New Testament was 
published. 

The Catholic population is 27,000,000. 
Cardinal Wyszynski is the spiritual leader, 
and the impact of his personality on the 
total life of Poland cannot be overesti- 
mated. The Cardinal and his immediate en- 
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tourage of intellectuals represent one of 
the most constructive forces in the Polis} 
community. The high quality publications 
and the excellent organizations formej 
under his leadership are liberal and real- 
istic. Needless to say, this group of 
Catholic intellectuals is free from anti- 
Jewish attitudes. 

The personality and policies of the Pri- 
mate of Poland are widely discussed, both 
in Poland and abroad. In evaluating hig 
complicated situation, it is of great im 
portance to differentiate between realisn 
and opportunism. 

The Church cooperates with the regim 
only as much as it is necessary. It will 
help the regime to avoid any open clash with 
the Soviet Union. Nobody in Poland wants 
another Hungary. But in other matters, tha 
Communist system cannot get support fron 
the religious leadership. 

The outbreak in 1956 revealed two Po- 
lands, with different aims and taeologidl 
—a Communist Poland and a Catholic Poland. 
Communists of more liberal views hope the; 
will find their own “road to sostaa ian” 
euphemism for Polish communism—by peace- 
ful methods and less persecution. The 
still hope to shake off Soviet domination, 
at least in part. 

But to be a Pole also means to be a Catho- 
lic, a practicing Catholic. Ninety six per- 
cent of the population belongs to the 
Catholic faith, and the influence of the 
Church on the people is considerable. It is 
noteworthy that during the 1956 revolt 
major, popular demand was for religious in- 
struction in the public schools. The peopl¢ 
considered this as important as the demand 
for the end of land collectivization. 

Faced with this united religious front, 
the regime obviously prefers to avoid oper 
clashes with the Church. This does not meay 
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partisan guerrilla. The activities of sev- 
eral atheist organizations are subsidized 
by the regime, and publications to promote 
militant atheism have been established. In 
addition, the regime does not miss a chance 
to ridicule the religious feelings of the 
population. 

A typical example is Pax, a "progressive" 
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diversion within the Catholic ranks. It 
started in the summer of 1955, when all 
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"patriotic Catholic" groups in Poland were 
merged into a single organization, and its 
professed aim was to support the Communist 
government's economic and social programs 
as proof of Catholic "“progressiveness." 
Its influence dwindled after the revolt of 
October, 1956, but it has made a comeback 
recently. 

Mr. Piasecki, the leader of Pax, was 
known before the war as an ultra-nation- 
alist and anti-Semite. During the war, he 
was a partisan soldier. He surrendered to 
the Russians and was condemned to death, 
but was spared and taken to Moscow. After 
returning to Warsaw, he was permitted to 
organize the Pax publishing house and the 
pro-regime movement, with the obvious pur- 
pose of creating a split in the Catholic 
ranks. 

Mr. Piasecki's writings have been placed 
on the Index of Forbidden Books, and he has 
been described by Osservatore Romano as 
"one of the most fervent propagandists” who 
supports the thesis that "Catholic social 
doctrine is identical with Communist so- 
cial doctrine." 





The workers are producing no more than 
necessary. They work without enthusiasm or 
interest, lacking the incentive to work, 
to work for one’s own country under a gov- 
ernment of one’s choice. The average citi- 
zen often feels almost like a stranger, like 
an "internal immigrant” in his own native 
land. This condition creates a vicious cir- 
cle: a Pole works less than he should; this 
makes Poland poorer and poorer, which re- 
sults in more restrictions and less free- 
dom. In many cases, the regime is helpless 
to cope with the situation. 

In general, the population is not happy, 
and human relations are at a low level. The 
regime introduces all kinds of "weeks" such 
as "weeks of sincerity" and "weeks of 
friendship," as if all these palliatives 
could substitute for real happiness in re- 
lations between people, relations based on 
moral principles. 

Despite manifold difficulties, includ- 
ing low salaries and even poverty, Poland 
today is a country of great culture, and her 
intellectual life is at a high level. This 
can be attributed to her great historical 
traditions and the dedication of her schol- 
ars, writers, painters and musicians. The 
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results are visible everywhere in Poland. 

The country is being rebuilt very slowly, 
jogging painfully forward from one economic 
crisis to another. The regime can find no 
answer to the dilemma of production. Some 
modernization of agriculture might afford 
a partial answer, but this is opposed by the 
peasant who fears that if he abandons the 
horse for the tractor, the sole gainer will 
be collectivization. Sometimes the peas- 
ant’s attitude is simply that he won't give 
up his horse for a tractor because "you 
cannot go to church on Sunday by tractor." 

While food is inadequate in the cities 
and towns, the peasant sells as much as he 
can in a free market at exorbitant prices. 
Thus the Polish village often looks cleaner 
and wealthier than the town. 

The regime is advocating compulsory 
industrialization as a way out of the 
economic debility. But it does not have 
adequate natural resources or capital be- 
hind it. Where Poland's economic and po- 
litical struggle will lead, nobody can say, 
but there is general agreement that another 
open revolt such as the one in October, 
1956, would only bring total disaster. 


The Jewish community was one of my major 
interests. In conversation with Polish 
Jews, it became clear that they are unhappy 
with the anti-Semitic attitudes of the 
Stalinists who have made a partial comeback 
since their loss of influence in 1956. The 
Jews also are concerned with the amount of 
anti-Semitism among the people—the lower 
middle class and some professionals—in 
the cities and villages. 

No one knows for certain the number of 
Jews in Poland. Thousands have left the 
country in the past two years. The highest 
estimate is forty to forty-five thousand— 
only a remnant of Poland's pre-war Jewish 
population of three and a half million. 
Accurate figures are, elusive, because 
thousands of Jews changed their names dur- 
ing and after the war. In my travels 
throughout the country, I was contacted by 
many friends who had Polonized their names. 

Recently, several thousand Jews were 
repatriated from the Soviet Union, but only 
a few wished to stay in Poland. Most of them 
preferred to emigrate, to start again, free 
from frustration and insecurity. 

A quarter of Poland's Jews live in Warsaw 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO 
ANNOUNCE THE LONG 
AWAITED PUBLICATION OF 


THE 
SCIENCE 
OF THE 
CROSS 


by Edith Stein 


Translated by Hilda Graef 


This is the last work of Edith Stein. 
It is the first of her major works to 
be translated into English. Sub-titled, 

A Study of St. John of the Cross, the 
book offers St. John in the unity of his 
being as it is expressed in his life and 
work. As the last testament of Edith Stein, 
who was herself to be perfected by the 
painful science of the Cross in the gas 
chamber at Auschwitz, it becomes more: a 
spiritual confession of the author's last days. 


at all bookstores $4.75 
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and its environs, the rest in the western 
part of the country. Those in Warsaw are 
mostly professionals and state officials, 
The government needs them because the ranks 
of the Polish intelligentsia have thinned, 

Jewish religious life appears to be vir- 
tually non-existent. In New York I had 
learned that one synagogue in Warsaw had 
survived Nazi destruction. However, few 
Jews in Warsaw knew of this, so I started 
on a search of my own. It took me some time, 
but I finally found the synagogue—or its 
skeleton—among other ruins in a large 
field overgrown with weeds. Formerly the 
second largest synagogue in Warsaw, it was 
now in the last stages of decay. A couple of 
old men were walking around the building. 
They said they were trying to organize a 
Sabbath prayer, but that it was difficult 
to find ten men, the number requested by 
the Liturgy. 

After living for twenty years under con- 
ditions which made the practice of their 
religion hazardous, many Jews in Poland 
are reluctant to identify themselves pub- 
licly as such. Nevertheless, several small 
congregations and synagogues still exist, 
particularly in the western part of the 
country, where the Jews live in larger 
numbers. The vast majority of them have 
shown a deep attachment to their religion 
and culture, and many express the hope that 
they can develop closer ties with Jewish 
communities outside Poland, particularly 
with those in the United States. This de- 
sire is even more understandable since the 
only two existing Jewish organizations} 
were established by individuals designated 
by the regime, and accordingly do not have 
the support of the Jewish population. 

I found anti-Jewish feelings in Poland 
expressed by isolation. There are no overt 
manifestations, but Jews are somewhat dis- 
trusted and shunned. Only in artistic and 
literary circles is some contact main- 
tained between Jews and non-Jews. This iso- 
lation deepens differences between thé 
Jews and the rest of the population. 

It is clear that a legitimate, organized 
Jewish life in communist Poland is vir- 
tually impossible. The Jewish community ig 
too small and too weak to ask for the free-+ 
dom to organize its own activities, par; 
ticularly in view of the undercurrents of 
anti-Semitism.—Joseph L. Lichten 
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SENATOR KENNEDY 


[was very much surprised on opening the 
March issue of JUBILEE to find that you had 
taken a poll of the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign. It seems to me that you have taken 
apartial poll and that you do not have a true 
picture. It would have been very easy and less 
expensive to have put a leaflet in one of your 
issues requesting opinions. In this way you 
would have had a much truer report. 

I also think it would be a very good thing 
for the editors to give us an editorial on this 
subject. We, the public, have to base our 
opinions on political issues on what the vari- 
ous members of the Press give us. I am a 
Catholic (have a son a priest and a daughter 
a nun), but if Senator Kennedy is not a 
strong, vigorous Catholic it would be better 
if he were not elected. 

Mrs. Joun L. Cortey 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@ Every fifteenth person among JUBI- 
LEE’s subscribers was selected to receive 
the questionnaire whose results were 
reported in the March issue. The cover- 
age was national and over 50% replied. 
The returns on the last day of the poll 
showed the same percentages as on the 
first. — Ep. 


Will non-Catholics vote for Kennedy if 
nominated ? Some will, some won’t, and some 
don’t know. Is prejudice a factor to be con- 
sidered in political, economic, social and 
cultural life ? Why, certainly! Bacon’s idols 
of the race, the tribe, the theatre and the 
market place have not yet been demolished, 
either in America or elsewhere. At times, the 
idols can outdistance rational conduct for 
compulsive motivation to make the “good 
society,” where everyone knows his place 
and will be assured “the full life” of material 
comfort free of aches and pains. 

JosepH HOLZMAIER 

New York, N.Y. 


After reading through a good part of the 
pros and cons re Kennedy for president 
in JUBILEE I think a good many of your 
readers wouldn’t recognize a good Catholic 
candidate if they saw one; they themselves 
are prejudiced where a Catholic is con- 
cerned: he has to have qualifications they 
don’t ask of anyone else. I think it’s good to 
consider the fact that it’s the legitimate 
ambition of every American boy to want to 
be president. And if F.D.R. is to be praised 
for not allowing his handicaps to quell his 
ambition, let’s admire Kennedy for being 
the one young Catholic man among oh, so 
many qualified ones who doesn’t run in fear 
from the race. This alone bespeaks to me a 
man with something strong inside. 

He is not a deliverer, a man singled out 
and given special gifts to conquer his ene- 
mies with —he may play politics here and 
there, do any number of things politicians 
do (it’s a game most Americans don’t savvy, 
just look down on); no man can represent 
the varied faces of Catholicism in this 
country. 

Mrs. Lort HunTER 
New York, N.Y. 
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Letters to the editor 


On the article about Kennedy, March issue, 
I would like these questions answered : 

1) as a father, would you approve of him 
as a husband of your daughter? as a man? 
a Catholic ? 

2) would you give him your life’s savings 
to manage? your farm ? 

3) would you, as a priest, back him whole- 
heartedly ; as bishop, if it were possible ? 

4) if you found yourself, he and ten others 
on a lifeboat, would you entrust him with the 
compass ? Would you let him be keeper of 
the food and water ? 

I am not trying to be funny; I would 
sincerely like to know. 

Lastly, is he a good man for the job and 
not just a Catholic? Could you print his 
Congressional record ? 

A. E. DurcHHOLZ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Your report of the poll of 11,000 Presby- 
terian ministers taken by “Monday Morning” 
on the question of a Catholic presidential 
candidate is incomplete and misleading. 
Actually only 379 out of a possible 11,000 
replies indicated that “they would refuse to 
vote for a Catholic presidential candidate 
under any circumstances.” Another 469 indi- 
cated that they might vote for a Catholic 
candidate provided he pledge his support of 
the constitutional provision of the separation 
of church and state. These figures are taken 
from the January 25 issue of “Monday Morn- 
ing” which reports the results of the poll. I 
would be glad to send you a copy of it. I sin- 
cerely hope that you will correct the false 
impression given that a majority of the 
11,000 Presbyterian ministers are opposed to 
a Catholic presidential candidate. 

I might also add that the Minneapolis 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church over- 
whelmingly protested the publication of the 
results of this poll at its February meeting. 
It declared that the poll, based “on a very 
small minority return, was not significant of 
wide-spread sentiment in the church.” It 
added that publication of the results “indi- 
cated a petty attitude on the part of Pres- 
byterians which reflects upon our’ whole 
church.” 

WitiiamM O. Harris 
Kensington, Md. 


THE CHURCH, GERMANY & HITLER 


Fr. Placid Jordan’s letter in the March issue, 
like some of his other recent contributions to 
Christian journalism in this country, is both 
improper and insulting. Both Sylvester 
Theisen and Gordon Zahn (the “poorly 
informed faculty member of Loyola Univer- 
sity in Chicago”) are to be commended for 
their honesty and for the objectivity and 
impartiality which spring from their love of 
Germany and the German people. 

This matter is incidental in Mr. Theisen’s 
fine article. Dr. Zahn’s fully documented 
studies of Catholic cooperation in Hitler’s 
war effort are not, as Fr. Placid is so anxious 
to assume, attacks on the Church in Ger- 
many. They are, first of all, scientific work. 
Secondly, they are reminders, whose salutary 
effect depends upon our humility, of the vul- 
nerability of all Christians everywhere when 
irrational political power takes off its. mask 
of benevolence. If the contrary thesis can be 








New and Important 
Reading 


Love One Another 
by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 


Christian charity assumes many 
forms and many nuances, and is 
manifested in countless works. The 
attempt to outline a synthesis and an 
analysis of this diverse and extraor- 
dinarily fruitful virtue is the challenge 
which Father Colin has successfully 
taken up in Love One Another. 

This is a book for those oppressed 
and saddened by the class and racial 
hatreds which embitter life today. 

$4.25 


Catechism of Catholic 
Social Teaching 


by Amintore Fanfani 
Translated by Henry J. Yannone 


A Clear and succinct presentation, 
in question and answer form, of the 
political and social teachings of the 
Catholic Church. The author is a 
former Premier of Italy. $2.75 


Simon Called Peter 


by Mother Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J. 


Spiritually rewarding meditations 
based on St. Peter’s relationship with 
Our Lord. These thoughts will give 
the reader hope and courage to face 
the trials and temptations of daily 
life. $2.25 


All Lost in Wonder 


Sermons on Theology and Life 
by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


A collection of Father Burghardt’s 
especially notable radio sermons. 
Their aim is to present, in intelligible 
and attractive language, the richness 
of Catholic theology and its signifi- 
cance for daily living. $3.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westmister, Maryland 























“A book such as this has long 
been needed to help show the 
living Church to our age.”* 







An Introduction to the Thought 
and Worship of the Church 


The Idea of 
Catholicism 


Edited by William F. Lynch, S. J., 
and Walter J. Burghardt, S. J. 





“Here is a rich, and often mov- 
ing, presentation of the living 
Church in her full dimensions, 
liturgical, credal, theological, 
devotional, ascetical, public, and 
personal. . . . This is more than 
an anthology. . . . The range of 
material brings the reader not 
merely an explanation of Catho- 
lic theories or Catholic ceremo- 
nies, but an experience of the 
substance of Catholic life.” 

WALTER J. ONG, S. J.* 







“THE IDEA OF CATHOLICISM is a 
superior, intelligent, and positive 
book — let us have more self- 
expressions like these with no 
axe to grind and no apologetics 
misdirecting the reader... .” 

H. A. REINHOLD 


“This is more than a splendid 
compilation. Few men would have 
known how to gather so valuable 
and so meaty a collection... 
This book should be in the hands 
of every Catholic who wants to 
know what it means to be a 
Catholic.” 

THURSTON N. DAVIS, S. J. 


479 pages $6.00 


Imprimatur 


Greenwich Editions published by 
MERIDIAN BOOKS, INC. 


12 East 22 St., New York 10 
Please send me copy(ies) of 
THE IDEA OF CATHOLICISM. 
Enclosed find check or money order 
(sorry no C.0.D.’s) for $6.00 per 
copy. Postage prepaid. New York 
City orders add 3% sales tax. 
Name 
Address 
City_______Zone____State. 

















as thoroughly documented, may I suggest 
that Fr. Placid cease and desist from these 
unpleasant personal attacks and turn his 
attention to this constructive task. 
Rev. Ropert Hovpa 
Washington, D.C. 


In your March issue, Father Placid Jordan 
criticized my remark that perhaps Christians 
in Germany had cooperated too much with 
the socio-economic and political aims of the 
Nazis in the 1930’s, even while they con- 
demned their ideology and moral aims. In 
the context of his courteous and kind re- 
marks about me, Father Placid sharply 
attacked a professor at Loyola University in 
Chicago as being “poorly informed.” I feel in 
justice compelled to point out that Dr. Gor- 
don Zahn, to whom Father referred and 
whom he previously attacked in another 
periodical, is really very well informed. Dr. 
Zahn comes to different conclusions than 
does Father Placid. But that is no excuse 
for derogatory remarks about either person. 
I wonder whether a Catholic periodical like 
JUBILEE has not the obligation to give a man 
like Dr. Zahn the chance to defend his pro- 
fessional reputation, by presenting the ideas 
for which he is denounced, when such ad 
hominem charges are made ? It is quite fair 
to attack an idea but it seems unfair to attack 
the man as a personality. 

SYLVESTER P. THEISEN 

St. Joseph, Minn. 


German Catholics like Father Placid ap- 
pear to be much too sensitive to learn the 
fruits of a constructive criticism, and would 
have us believe the opposition role of Catho- 
lics under Hitler left little to be desired from 
members of the Mystical Body. In rejecting 
such a thesis, let us not blind ourselves to a 
similar evaluation of our role as American 
Catholics vis 4 vis Church-state relations. 
RicHarp C. LEONARD 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ELFRINK STATIONS 


I was sorry to see published in the March 
JUBILEE, with evident approval, the Elfrink 
Stations of the Cross. It is a pity for JUBILEE, 
which has shown us so many fine works, to 
descend to this level of ineptitude, no matter 
how fashionable it may be at present. 

Those “artists” who have nothing to say 
naturally need not waste their time in learn- 
ing a technical vocabulary which exists for 
no other purpose than the saying of some- 
thing. But we Christians have a lot to say, 
and if we are to say it graphically we should 
take the trouble to learn how. 

Just ten years ago, and again in the March 
1956 issue, The Catholic Worker printed a 
set of stations designed by Ade Bethune. 
They were not at all naturalistic, they were 
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Stations by Bethune and Elfrink. 


very simple, but they were authentic works 
of religious art. 
GraHaM CAREY 
Newport, R.I. 


ST. JOSEPH 


Any author who gets a review of his book is 
grateful to the editor for the notice given to 
the reading public. But I must ask for a few 
corrections in the sizeable comment you pub. 
lished in your February issue concerning my 
St. Joseph and Daily Christian Living. 

The most important thing to note is that 
the lessons from everyday life were NOT in. 
serted into this book “since there is very little 
one can say about a saint as unrecorded as 
St. Joseph.” That is simply untrue. The proof 
lies in my The Man Nearest tv Christ, Joseph 
and Jesus, and Joseph Most Just which are 
completely on Josephology, not to mention 
The Family For Families which is on the 
style of SJ&DCL. Your reviewer is welcome 
to give personal reactions, but ought not 
ascribe reasons which are not correct. 

Thus, the reviewer is free to ascribe a 
Norman-Vincent-Peale admonition to the 
book — but let us not forget that the super. 
natural builds on the natural. 

My closing comment concerns the pain 
that you must have caused the drug com. 
panies by misquoting the book — it recom. 
mended in a side comment the use of Vita. 
min B Complex as a creature of God to help 
avoid discouragement — but please, Not 
Vitamin D, as you stated ! 

Your reviewer can live on angelism —I 
am content to use material creation as a 
stepping-stone to heaven, Vitamin B _ in- 
cluded, if necessary. 

But let these comments not obscure my 
thanks for the review. 

Francis L. Firas, S.J. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CHURCH IN SWEDEN 


In the “Report from Sweden” in the March, 
1960, JUBILEE, R. C. Ellsworth reports that 
the 26,000 Roman Catholics make up 35% of 
the country’s population of 7,400,000. In my 
Swedish Lutheran arithmetic,. that’s not the 
correct answer. ... 

Rev. ArtHur C. KREINHEDER, C.S.C. 

Oxford, Mich. 


@ JUBILEE’s printer dropped a decimal 
point while the issue was on the press. 
The correct figure is .35%.— Ep 


THE EASTERN RITES 


The numerous articles about the Eastern 
Church help those of us who are members of 
the Roman Catholic Church to understand 
and appreciate the Eastern Church with a 
view to an intelligent understanding of the 
Ecumenical Council. 

Sister M. Xavier, S.S.M.N. 


Namur, Belgium 


Just a short note to tell you I am getting sick 

of stale cenobites and exotic Eastern flea- 
bitten, moth-eaten clerics. 

How about the rest of us ? 

JoserH V. Witcox 

Albion, Mich. 


UNCLE PETER, DECEASED? 


I'm getting sick of Uncle Peter and I bet the 
rest of your readers are too. Why not let 
Uncle go the way of all flesh and run the 
book ad without him ? 
Ricuarp O’TooLe 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LATE SPRING BOOKS 


CHRIST AND APOLLO 


The Dimensions of the 
Literary Imagination 


by William Lynch, S.J. 


On the relation of theology to artistic 
creation and criticism. Father Lynch dis- 
cusses such writers as Sartre, Eugene 
O’Neill and Proust and suggests a way 
to overcome the malaise of the modern 
imagination. The author's first book, The 
Image Industries, received the Thomas 
More Association’s medal for “the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic 
publishing in 1959.” Ready. $5.00 


NIGHT MUSIC 


by Sven Stolpe 


Communist intrigue in Europe forms the 
background for this story of a family of 
four, deceitful and unbelieving, who 
somehow stumble into grace. Reviewers 
of Sven Stolpe’s first novel, Sound of a 
Distant Horn, compared his writing — 
favorably — with that of Graham Greene 
and Mauriac. May 18 $4.50 


BERNANOS 


His Political Thought 
and Prophecy 


by Thomas Molnar 


A study of the author of The Diary of a 
Country Priest, emphasizing his ideals 
and moral heroism as a man of political 
action as well as a writer. Ready. $3.95 


At your bookstore 


Write to us for the Spring number of 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, free 
and tpaid. It contains articles by 
ne 2 Sheed, Wilfrid Sheed, Philip 
Scharper and Maisie Ward — and, of 
course, full descriptions of all our new 
books. 





SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 
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‘Everywhere that Mother Teresa goes people ask her for help. Here, on a street in Calcutta, a man begs for food. She 
bis known all over the city for her work among the poor. 


other Levein wn SDalbi 


The famous “saint of Calcutta” opens 


new centers to aid India’s poor 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY DORIS NIEH 


The blind, the sick, the aged, the 
homeless, the helpless, the dying : the 
most miserable — these are the concern 
of Mother Teresa and the Missionaries 
of Charity — the order she founded some 
eleven years ago. 

In Calcutta, where she began her 
work, Mother Teresa and 99 sisters now 

b Teresa plays with a fittle operate three general clinics, a chert 
Evirl at her new-center for clinic for children, a maternity clinic, 
led children. eight leprosaria, a home for crippled 
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children, and a home for the dying. 

The Home for the Dying Destitute is 
next door to the Temple of Kali, goddess 
of destruction, in Kalighat. There since 
August, 1952, nearly 10,000 people who 
might otherwise have die’! in the streets 
have been brought to M sther Teresa. 

They suffer from m: vy diseases, and 
from malnutrition. T} ‘y are ragged and 
dirty. 

They are brought . \ the Home by the 
municipal ambulance, . y the police, and 
by their friends and fell. » homeless. 
First, they are washed by a sister 
or perhaps by the orderly, who is himself 
an ex-inmate given a new life by Mother 
Teresa. He has since spent it working 
there. His pay is four rupees a month 
and the satisfaction of helping others. 

After a bath, the patient is dressed 
in clean clothes and carried into one 


‘Mother Teresa comforts a dying man who was found in the streets of Calcutta. The old man at the left, cared for by Mother 
Teresa, is recovering ; unfortunately, when well, he has no place to go but the streets again. 
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of two adjoining wards — one for men and 
one for women. Then comes a hot, 
nourishing meal, perhaps rice and fish 
or vegetable curry. About half the 
patients recover because of the care 
and love of Mother Teresa. 

People of all creeds are welcome in 
the Home, which has a Moslem cook and 
a Hindu sweeper. Hindu doctors work 
as volunteers here, as in all 52 of the 
Missionaries’ centers in Calcutta. 

At the Home, a blind dishwasher helps 
keep the place spotless, despite some 
of its neighbors — birds and monkeys, 
cats and dogs — who just come in when 
they feel like it. Mother Teresa says, 
“Everybody is welcome, the work goes on.” 

Sometimes, the patients who come to 
the Home bring their children with them. 
The children are taken to Shishu Bhavan 
to be cared for with the others who are 


A sacred cow nuzzles a homeless man, waiting outside the wall of Delhi’s Red Fort for help from Mother Teresa’s 
assistant, Sister Francis Xavier. The man sprawled at the left is a leper who will receive medical treatment. 
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lame, blind or simply unwanted. 
Mother Teresa says, “We have children 
from two days to under sixteen years. 
Since we began, we have had 526 children. 
We try to find homes for them. In three 
years, over twenty children have been 
adopted. In all our work, we specialize 
in short-term care. That is why our 
door is always open. : 
“We also have a commercial school 
for training older girls. We need 
typewriters. Our girls usually earn 
150 rupees a month straight away. They 
get married, too. We have 98 girls in 
our school now, some of them do not 
come from our Home. The only condition 
for admission is poverty.” 
Mother Teresa was born in Yugoslavia 
and belonged to a teaching order, the 
Loretto Sisters, for twenty years before 
she asked and received permission from 
the Holy See to start her own order. She T 
is a small, sturdy woman with strong, ; | 
boyish hands, and when her face is in 
repose, it is a thoughtful face, but 
serene. She laughs easily. 
Now Mother Teresa has come to Delhi. 
Last June she brought eight sisters 
with her, including Sister Agnes, who is 
responsible for all the work of the 





The poor come faster than they can be cared for. 
Here people flock around Mother Teresa’s mobile Bi : Howes ‘ 
medical center begging aid for their children, Missionaries of Charity in the capital, 


and Sister Francis Xavier, M.D., who 
directs leper relief work in three 

areas. So far, 451 lepers have been 
examined and are being treated. In the 
poorest sections of Delhi and New Delhi, 
more than 200 slum children, who would 
otherwise have no schooling, are going 


who are sick and hungry. 


to schools run by the sisters. 

Mother Teresa has now found a house 
for a new Home for Crippled Children in 
Commissioner’s Lane in Old Delhi, behind 
the Cecil Hotel. 

“For the house in Delhi, we must soon 
have 25,000 rupees as a down payment. 
Altogether, we must have 150,000 rupees 
plus about 10,000 for taxes and checking 
the deed. I do not know where we will 
get even the first 25,000, but it will 
come, it always comes. God will 
provide,” says Mother Teresa. 





~ 


Outside of Delhi’s Red Fort, Sister Francis Xav 
(who, like Mother Teresa, was born in Yugoslav 
treats lepers. Sister Francis is an M 
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A SEASON 
IN HELL 


by Finley Burke 


“Happy birthday, dear Cheryl, 


happy birthday to you!” 
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“I did plenty of good on earth and what did it get me?” 
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“You don't sell insurance, you sell yourself.” _ 
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Let’s close in on the chick. 


<< 
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“I was a poet, but probably 
not a very good poet.” 


“The way I figure it the government assumes you're cheating.” 
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Larry Evers 
is a clown 


(and almost 
a one-man 
circus) 

a man 

of vision: 
he whitens 
his face 

and reddens 
his nose 
puts on his 
coon-skin cap 
and begs 

in the 
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He chooses 
the rumbling 
seclusion 


of a subway 
bench 

for his 
dressing 
room... 


(Larry 

was a monk 
before he 
was a clown 
and a dancer 
before he was 
a monk) 





At hospitals 

(across the country) 
he has a single 
mission : 


to make 
the children 


laugh — 


not teach 
them anything, 


not even surprise 
them with his 
acrobatic 

skill: 


just make them 
laugh 
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His is the romance without a heroine — 

Only the Rose in the Garden, far away, 

Restless in shadows, longing to be plucked. 

The intensity of his dream nourishing him 

The hero walks the desert of this world 

Towards, without swerving, lidéale Bien-Aimée. 


He comes into the Garden on broken feet 
After many years: he discovers at last, 
Unattended, the single, mysterious Rose. 
Being old at this moment (he has walked 
Half his life on the desert ), he declines, 

Out of pity, to take what he has just to take. 





Suddenly, however, he remembers the quest — 
The days of solitude, when everywhere, 

It seemed, others were happy on the earth. 

Old in his heart, grown pale as the desert, 

He looks for the Rose. He sees her in the arms 
Of young men, and she is shedding tears for him. 





— Galway Kinnell 

















Infants of Prague, as far as the eye can see, stand in line at a religious statuary company in New York. Paint will be added later, 


The Barclay Street mage 


by SHIRLEY FELTMANN & WILFRID SHEED 


“BARCLAY Street” is a single block of stores in downtown 
Manhattan : it is also a point of view and a way of life. Its 
physical boundaries have shifted enough in recent years 
for one religious goods representative to declare porten- 
tously that “Barclay Street is no more”; but the essential 
Barclay Street, the hustling Main Street of religious com- 
merce, is more alive than ever, doing almost half the 
nation’s Catholic church-goods business (an estimated 
eight to ten million dollars’ worth) and dictating its 
fashions as well, with Parisian authority. 

Business is currently booming along Barclay Street, for 
a number of reasons. “More Catholics have more money 
now,” explains one merchant. “Even Protestants are going 
in for medals,” points out another — although he is quick 
to add that, “of course, they don’t want inscriptions on the 
back like, ‘Pray for us.’ ” This can be easily taken care of, of 
course. Techniques have been improved too, whether in 
mass production (“factories want something so popular 
that 1,000 statues can be made from the same mold”’), dis- eticldy. Theale 
tribution, or salesmanship. A doll slides down a conveyor have been mesial 
belt : one girl puts on the first pieces of habit, another adds for quia 
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the cross, a third adjusts the veil, and in no time the finished 
nun is sitting placidly in a Barclay Street window, or 
among the prizes at a carnival. 

As to questions of fashion, it is to Barclay Street one 
must go to learn that Mother Cabrini and the Infant of 
Prague have been displaced as the leading medal-sellers by 
saints who help with nervous disorders and cancers : to wit, 
Saints Dyphina and Peregrine. But, beyond recording these 
small trends, Barclay Street fashion-experts are devoted 
mostly to holding the line against aesthetic innovation of 
any kind. (“We don’t expect changes in the future unless 
a new saint is canonized and added to the line.”) One 
dealer argues that religious people still want what they 
wanted two or three hundred years ago ; but it seems more 
likely that the style was irrevocably set sometime in the last 
century, when Barclay Street first began to flourish, and 
when rich ornamentation, lush sentiment and conspicuous 
piety were much in vogue. P. J. Kenedy, who moved into 
house No. 5 in 1873, established a motto which the street 
made its own, and which has also survived : “Punctuality, 
cheapness and dispatch.” The nineteenth-century motto 
combined with the nineteenth-century art have built up a 
business every bit as hardy as the outdoor statues which 
neither “weather, graze or chip,” and as profitable as the 
madonna which is imported at two or three dollars and 
retailed for eight ; and the end of the boom is nowhere in 


sight. 


BakcLay Street merchants tend to stress their amenability 
to public opinion. “What we have displayed reflects what 
the people want,” as one of them puts it. But possibly they 
are being too modest about this. To some extent at least, 
the merchants .have become arbiters of Catholic taste, if 
only by default. 

“The two or three percent who go for modern statues are 
Catholic in name only. Traditional statues are what re- 
ligious statues are supposed to be.” “After all, a church 
should be gaudy, beautiful and rich.” These uncompromis- 
ing dicta would seem to indicate a certain personal involve- 
ment on the part of the merchants ; and certainly the canons 
of taste subscribed to therein reign unchallenged along 
Barclay Street. 

Although the merchants assemble their goods from far 
and wide — Italy, India, Japan — there is a remarkable 
uniformity about their displays. The reason for this is 
simple: the merchants usually dictate exactly what they 
want from the local craftsman. Even so, some native idio- 
syncrasy is likely to creep in from time to time. For 
instance, “The European way doesn’t go in the United 
States. The statues have to be changed to the American 
style, made more dignified and attractive.” The results of 
this adaptation are impressive: rows and rows of statues 
from the most exotic corners of the world, all looking 
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exactly alike. Even the Japanese dolls have Barclay Street 
features. 

Although the personal preferences of the dealers have 
undoubtedly had something to do with forming the Barclay 
Street “style,” the public still gets, in the last resort, the 
religious goods it deserves. The merchants are unanimous 
advocates of business over pleasure. And even the one 
quoted above, who believes that admirers of modern statues 
are not really Catholic at all, is willing to sell modern 
statues, if enough pseudo-Catholics can be found to want 
them. “We would sell anything the public asks for,” he 
says stoically — and his magnanimous offer is echoed all 
the way along the street. 

If Barclay Street is to be changed then, either for better 
or worse, it will be changed in accordance with the aesthetic 
education of the Catholic public. But this is, at the moment, 
itself very much determined by what comes out of Barclay 
Street. 


TyPicaL of the Barclay Street merchants is the Frederick 
Pustet Company, filled with Catholic interest articles. At 
the entrance is an outdoor statue that glows, flanked by 
plastic automobile statues, trinkets and Infants of Prague 
“with real clothing,” staring across at a madonna bargain 
statue reduced to $550. “This is just like a department store 
or a general merchandise store,” says the company buyer, 
“but we sell religious goods.” 

The Edward O’Toole Company, around the corner from 
Barclay Street, sets the ecclesiastical tone with a holy water 
fountain at the entrance. Local schoolgirls in Catholic 
school uniforms work there part-time, dispensing a gaudy 
and exhaustive line of religious wares: glass globes (elec- 
tric and plain), baby rattles, crucifixions, thermometers 
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A factory worker decorates an endless number of 
flower vases based on the Agony in the Garden. 
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with religious themes, a musical shrine with rosary and 
glowing light, deluxe magnetized auto pins, statues with 
electricity and music (at extra cost), the Infant of Prague 
at various prices to suit any budget : for a 12” statue, with 
or without a crown, and crystal eyes — $5.95 ; painted eyes 
— $1.95 ; dressed with crystal eyes — $6.50; dressed with 
plain eyes — $2.95 ; dressed in taffeta — $6.95 ; velvet — 
$8.50. 

To supply this ingenious bric-a-brac, a plethora of mid- 
dlemen exists in the industry, absorbing a sizable share of 
the money paid across the counter. 

The Catholic Manufacturing Company, for example, dis- 
tributes rosaries, medals, prayer books and other religious 
articles from the factories to the dealers. The entrance to the 
company’s office, on Park Place near Barclay Street, is 
plastered with ‘no admittance’ signs ; a clerk explained that 
neither a reporter nor a photographer would be allowed to 
see how the rosaries and medals were assembled in a back 
room. “The competition is getting stiffer ; more people are 
going into the business all the time,” he said in accounting 
for this hush-hush procedure. 

One middleman company, Halperin Brothers, in Brook- 
lyn, is in business primarily to buy frames from one com- 
pany and sentimental religious pictures from another, then 
sell the framed religious pictures (e.g., a house blessing 
with a Sacred Heart surrounded by flowers — an exclusive 


product with them) to retail stores or “specialty stores that 
handle religious stuff.” 

More successful is a kind of middleman company which 
has forced its way into the field in the last ten to twenty 
years: the plastics company, distributing dashboard 
statues, plastic madonnas, and a long list of other plastic 
items for Catholics. Star Plastics Incorporated and the Art- 
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gift Corporation, direct outlets to Barclay Street stores 
from a joint office in New York City, handle a large per- 
centage of novelties because their customers, who are whole- 
salers, “sell to sisters for school children, and to shrines,” 
issuing catalogs of religious oddities to convents, priests, 
churches and religious goods stores. 

According to Justin M. Moore, of the sales department, 
these companies thrive by selling “99% Catholic” merchan- 
dise, the one percent exception being ceramic angels sold 
on the general market, and by “always bringing out some- 
thing new, new novelties every year.” Last season the new 
line included a madonna of the kitchen and a large family 
rosary kept in a hidden compartment under a statue of Our 
Lady of Fatima and labeled, “Pray the Family Rosary” 
(this highly successful product is exclusive with their com- 
panies) ; and officials expect that “it will be a big number” 
this year, a Fatima year. 

“Catholic business is a big business, and a highly spe- 
cialized one,” said one plastics man enthusiastically. Never- 
theless, the bulk of Barclay Street wares are imported 
medals and rosaries from Italy, Germany, and France ; 
composition statuary, Germany; marble statuary, Italy ; 
detailed realistic statuary, Spain ; prayer books and Bibles, 
Belgium. Religious importers benefit from two provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, which classify as duty-free many 
items to be used in churches ; all religious articles not used 
in the church are dutiable, but medals and plastic articles 
in the religious category often get a lower customs rate 
than similar items in the non-religious field. 

Corners can be cut on the homefront, too. Many of the 
domestic statue factories operate from sheds outside the 
cities, where overhead can be kept to a minimum. The 
Calissi, Calissi Statuary Company, on a side street in Union 
City, New Jersey, is one such. The Calissis, who spoke above 
the noise of an exhaust fan and the sounds of a sixteen- 
month-old baby being cared for at the factory, considered 
their shop “one of the better places,” because some hand 
work is used to paint finishing touches on the statues. 
“Some shops use the same process as is used to paint Coney 
Island kewpie dolls, they shoot color all over ; where it hits, 
it hits.” Coney Island spraying is, of course, another way 
of cutting costs ; so is the occasional practice of using inter- 
changeable parts for the statues. In one factory, the owner 
refused to let a reporter or photographer see the working 
conditions because, “We don’t want anything disturbing 
the girls ; they'll lose time.” Business being what it is, there 
is not a second to lose. 

In the incessant hum of trade, religious purposes are 
sometimes apt to get obscured. Attempts to rectify this have 
not been happy ; a showroom decked out as a church, for 
instance — complete with holy water fountains and altar 
accessories — is likely to confuse values still further ; and a 


tier of dolls marked, “Go to Church Regularly. Religion is 
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Guiliano Eosi and Frank D’ Alfonso are the co-presidents of 
the Florence Religious Statuary Company. Finished statues 
can be turned out in a half hour ; thousands are produced 
weekly by the factory. . 














a major step to happiness,” will perhaps discourage as 
many people as it inspires. 

But we found little soul-searching along Barclay Street. 
The wedding of commerce and religion, of piety and profit, 
seemed to strike no one as being especially incongruous ; 
Barclay Street meets a demand for cheap church goods and 
meets it well: what more needs to be said? There may be 
some fringe malpractice in the industry: e.g. misleading 
advertising, design stealing, underpayment, price-fixing, 
etc., but nothing like enough to affect the mood of perma- 
nent well-being and self-congratulation. “The whole of our 
industry is in the service of the Church,” wrote an exultant 
representative three years ago. “Each member is a free 
agent and pursues his business for commercial gain. But 
the value of his product or service lies solely within the 
Faith that inspires it.” 

This is a fortunate formula for people in the business, al- 
lowing them a margin of profit in both worlds and, at the 
same time, smoke-screening the aesthetic issue with con- 
siderable effectiveness. Indeed, if Faith, with or without 
Good Works, really determines the value of products and 
services, there may not even be an aesthetic issue — a pos- 
sibility which Barclay Street, heir as it is to centuries of 
Catholic culture, and guardian by acclamation of Sacred 
Art, will undoubtedly take in its stride. 








Amid a clutter of religious goods, Harold Matzinger, president of Barcl 
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ay Church Supply Inc., demonstrates an Infant of Prague 


kit. Display methods continue the 19th-century tradition. Some owners believe an uncluttered store frightens away customers. 
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Thomas, Arthur, and John Kenedy, of P. J. Kenedy & Sons, p 
a wide range of books including the Catholic Directory and w 
by the Maritains, Daniel-Rops, de Lubac, and Alice Curt 

















Al and Gene Ferri, like others of some 2,000 Catholic 
goods dealers and manufacturers, find business more 
profitable outside New York. They manufacture and sell 
religious art near two shopping centers in Paramus, N.]J. 


C. David Cole, Harry T. Leary, and William P. O’Shaughnessy 
are veterans of Benziger Brothers, Inc., which started 

in 1853 and has been influential and affluent among church 
goods stores since then. 








Alin 9 r of Few cénturies have seen such change as did the fourteenth. Midway through it a 
3 G devastating plague, the Black Death, which was to recur every decade or two for 


Sasi years to come, swept across Europe, bringing in its wake a vast disruption of the 
dis aster social fabric: Church, state, city and countryside were affected; people died by 
the tens of thousands. The plague’s one beneficial result was a gradual bettering 
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The Conquest of 


of the peasantry’s conditions, often by way of rebellion and a rejection of Death — carrying away 


traditional doctrines. At the same time, the Church was rent by a deep cleavage good and evil alike — is 
illustrated in a 


that put Europe into opposing camps with rival popes in Rome and Avignon, and ion aaa 
shook the wavering faith of millions. Plague and schism helped set the scene for cp oa ores sali ae es 


the Reformation, whose rumblings had been heard for many generations. continual recurrence of 
the plague in the late 


Middle Ages. 








@he Black Death 


- In 1349, a German chronicler named Jacob von 
Kénigshofen sadly took up his pen and begana ~ 
re ord of the frightful events that had taken 
place that year. “There occurred,” wrote Jacob, 
ithe greatest epidemic that ever happened. Death 
went from one end of the earth to the other, on 
ithat side and this side of the sea, and it was 
greater among the Saracens than among the 
‘Christians. In some lands everyone died so that 
ho one was left. Ships were also found on the 
sea laden with wares; the crew had all died and 
no one guided the ship. The bishop of Marseilles 
gnd priests and monks and more than half of all 
ithe people there died with them. In other 
kingdoms and cities so many people perished that 
it would be horrible to describe. The pope at 
Avignon stopped all sessions of court, locked 
himself in a room, allowed no one to approach him 
and had a fire burning before him all the time. 
[This measure was apparently intended as a kind of 
sinfectant.] And from what this epidemic came, 
all wise teachers and physicians could only say 
that it was God's will. And as the plague was 
how here, so was it in other places, and lasted 
more than a whole year. This epidemic also came 
to Strasbourg in the summer of the above-mentioned 
year, and it is estimated that about sixteen 
thousand people died.” 
| The plague began in Constantinople when thousands of 
people began to suffer from swellings of the lymph glands 
in the groin and armpits. Each case was marked by a 
high fever, collapse of the patient and, invariably, 
Meath. This was the start of the great, disastrous 
epidemic of bubonic plague known as the 
Black Death (from the dark color of the body after 
death). It soon swept Europe, destroying almost all 
mvefore it: the death toll has been estimated as high as 
three quarters of the population. The 
highly infectious disease was carried by rat fleas 


ague kept coming back. In this 
hth-century painting a priest 
= the burial service over 
le victims, while in heaven 
bastian intercedes for them. 
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that had become infected from biting diseased rats ; it had 
apparently been brought to the capital of 
Byzantium from the Crimean grain port of Kaffa. 

The disease spread rapidly across the 
Mediterranean, reaching Provence by 1348 and England 
by 1349. Following the trade routes, 
it crossed Germany and Scandinavia and invaded 
Poland from the west. The results were cataclysmic: 
every level of society — social, economic and political 
— was affected and there was no escape. The entire 
fabric was altered. The nobles died as quickly 
as the peasants ; towns were emptied ; without teachers 
or pupils, schools decayed. Communications and trade 
came to a halt. The number of religious declined. 
Since'the peasantry was reduced to half, their labor was soon 
hired at a premium. To halt inflation, the English 
crown passed the Statute of Laborers in 1351, freezing 
wages at the pre-plague level, a law everyone tried 
to by-pass. But the result was the arousing of the 
people and the increase~of tension between rich and 
poor. About one third of Europe’s population was 
carried off during the-first three years of the 
plague. What was worse, it continued to return 
almost every ten years, thus halting the continuous 
increase of population of the past. Population figures 
remained almost stagnant for generations. In 
Germany, accompanying the panic, there was an 
outburst of pogroms against the Jews, who were 
accused of causing the plague. Many of their 
communities were destroyed while the remnant fled to 
the East. Systematic attempts were made to check 
the plague ; quarantines were established, those 
infected were isolated in hospitals, and special doctors 
and health commissioners appointed, but little 
improvement resulted ; frequent wars 
and long sieges had too seriously interfered with 
sanitation, and had accelerated the communication of 
disease. All across Europe came a lowering of 
standards: instead of a heightened piety caused by 
the fear of death, men became less honorable, more 
debased and callous. 














Once an Albigensian center, Avignon became the residence of 

the popes from 1309 until 1377 in their “Babylonian captivity,” a 
phrase used metaphorically by the humanist and poet, Petrarch, who 
grew up near the city. The papal residences were not finally owned 
by the Holy See until 1348. After the ending of the schism, two 
anti-popes, Clement VII and Benedict XIII returned to Avignon 

to live. 











Elected pope at the council of Constance in ot { 
1417, Martin V rides to his coronation with the ~ 9% =. ‘ ' 
Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund holding his bridle. » © > = : ¢ . : 
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PLhe Great Schism 

| The great schism of Avignon divided the Church for a 
period of 35 years and helped to plant the seeds of | 
| the Reformation. There was no question of faith or 
practice involved ; the schism was entirely a matter of 
| people and politics, incited by men’s vanity and the . 
| interests of princes. Avignon, a commercial city in 

| southern France, was so attractive that Pope Urban V 
| (1367-70) chose to move the papal court there from 

| Rome. When his successor, Gregory XI (the last 
French pope), was elected, he attempted — under the 
-urging of Sts. Brigid of Sweden and Catherine of 
'Siena — to re-establish his court at Rome, and 
circumstances almost prevented him from doing so. 
Avignon had strong support and the Italians were 
inhospitable: civil war was ravaging the land: yet 
egory finally succeeded in moving his court back to 
Rome. It was the events after his death that led to 
‘the Great Schism. 

' The Romans feared the return of the papal court to 
"Avignon, and the mob demanded a Roman, or at least 
an Italian, pope. On April 8, 1378, the sixteen cardinals 
(present elected Urban VI. The new pope began to 
offensively and it is considered that he may have 
‘been insane. The cardinals slipped out of Rome and 
declared unanimously that Urban’s election was null, 
being done in fear of the mob. A few weeks later, they 
elected Robert of Geneva as Clement VII. The next 
‘year Clement fled Italy for Avignon, surrounded by 
the former Roman court. There were thus two popes 
rand two lines of successors, each drawing allegiance 
from parts of Europe. 

The situation was one of constant annoyance to the 
more responsible members of the Church: the group 
most eager to end the schism was centered around the 
University of Paris. They urged the calling of a 

| general council (this led to the development of the 
conciliar theory : that popes are subject to such 
councils). In 1409 Europe’s leading ecclesiastics met 

at Pisa to try to solve the situation. 

However, the council at Pisa served only to complicate 
the situation further. Summoned by members of the 
College of Cardinals of the two rival papal lines, 
Gregory XII in Rome and Benedict XIII at Avignon, 
the plan was to depose both and elect a new one. The 
council — uncanonical because most of the cardinals 
involved owed their creation to popes holding office 
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illegally — declared both popes heretical and 
schismatic and elected Alexander V, thereby 
complicating the schism with a third claimant. 
Alexander's successor, the anti-pope John XXIII (a 
title to be taken again by Angelo Roncalli in 1958), 
gained the allegiance of much of Europe from his 
rivals. In 1414 John refuciantly convened the council 
of Constance, some of whose sessions are recognized as 
the sixteenth ecumenical council. Reform of Christian 
life and the extirpation of heresy were among its aims. 
Its 45 sessions lasted from November, 1414 to 

April, 1418, and were dominated by French 
theologians. Instead of an assembly of bishops moved 
by the Holy Spirit to speak, it was organized as a 
convention of nations (Germans, Italians, French and 
English, and later the Spanish), each with one vote. 
The reforms it voted were minor in view of the 
problems facing the Christian world. But it did 
resolve the question of Avignon. 

Gregory XII of Avignon resigned and John and the 
Roman pope, both of whom refused to step down, 
were deposed. Martin V was elected by the council, 
which had the support of Europe, and the schism was 
at an end. The main effects of the disastrous years of 
schism were to delay the major reforms that were an 
admitted need of the Church and to give rise to the 
conciliar theory. Most Catholic historians are agreed 
that the Roman line was the canonical one. 
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John Ball, the heretic priest (on horseback), and Wat Tyler join armies in the rebellion of 1381. 


The peasants revolt 


worse since the beginning of the century, resulted 

in revolts in many countries. In France in 1357, 

the peasants — the Jacques — driven by poverty, rose 
against the nobles. The Jacquerie had no leaders, 

‘no plan of attack and soon the “black, stunted and 
poorly armed villeins” (as Froissart called them) 
were being hunted down like animals by the French 
lords (above). 
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Near the end of the century, 100,000 English peasants 
revolted under the leadership of an obscure roofer — 
named Wat the Tyler. Their wages frozen for thirty 
years by the Statute of Laborers, and excited by the 
imposition of a higher poll tax, as well as by 

John Wyclif's subversive theories and the harangues % 
of an excommunicated priest named John Ball, they 
began by murdering Archbishop Sudbury of 
Canterbury. Tyler led the rebels on to London. The kit 
Richard II, avoided a meeting ; the mob sacked the 
city and finally Richard was forced, at Mile End, to 
promise to abolish not only serfdom, but all feudal 
service, all market monopolies, and all restrictions on 
buying and selling. He also promised pardon to the 
rebels, But Tyler, not yet satisfied, had several 
government officials executed in the Tower of London 
Disorder continued throughout the city as he met 
again with the king to present new demands. During 
the talks the derogatory remark of a bystander caused 
Tyler to draw his dagger. In the scuffle that followed, 
Wat Tyler was mortally wounded by Wentworth, the } 
Mayor of London, and died. Richard, cowed the mob | 
until Wentworth could arrive with more 
reinforcements ; the rebels broke and the revolt, 

which had raged all over England, was speedily put 
down with extreme cruelty. Richard, free again, 
revoked the Mile End Concessions. 
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Dz nte stands before the walls of Florence, holding “La Commedia” in his hand. At the left, devils drive the souls of the damned 
into Hell. In the rear, other souls work out their salvation on the hill of Purgatory. An angel marks the heads of newcomers 
With the sins to be expiated, while others reach-the summit of the hill and the earthly paradise symbolized by Adam and Eve. 


_ One of the few favorable events of the century 

was the continuing development of arts and letters, 

which were beginning to draw upon the classical age 

of Greece and Rome, though without completely 

understanding it. Perhaps the most typical of his time 
Dante Alighieri, whose commenti has been called 

the one truly universal poem in European literature.” 

Dante was born in Florence in 1265, and 
pent his early life in public affairs. Upon the 

ising of the Black Guelphs, Dante, a White Guelph, 

was fined and banished, spending the rest of his 

life wandering through Italy. A vigorous opponent 
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of the abuses of his time, he vigorously denounced 
ecclesiastical corruption, and in LA COMMEDIA 
(1307-1320) pictured famous and infamous men 
suffering in Hell. In the Monarcuia he taught that 
the civil authority of the emperor is derived from 
God and therefore is exercised independently of 
the pope. Under his theory — the treatise was 
publicly burned in Bologna by the papal legate — 
Charlemagne received no new rights from Pope Leo 
III. By using the Florentine dialect instead of 
Provengal, he gave Italy its national language in 
works that are still read today: La vITA NUOVA 

(a prose narrative with inserted lyrics telling of 
his love for Beatrice Portinari, whom he first saw 
in 1274), LA COMMEDIA, CONvivio (an allegorical 
encyclopedic work) and various lyrics. He also 
wrote, in Latin, treatises on the Italian 

vernacular and the monarch, as well as epistles 
and eclogues. 
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Twenty years ihr his death, Wyclif’s bones are exhumed, burned and thrown into the river. Public ees was with Wyclit 
during his life and he died peacefully in his own parish. It was only later that the crown turned against his doctrines. 


@he Reformation starts 


John Wyclif, by birth a Yorkshireman, as much as any 
man gave impetus to the Reformation. His Bible, 
translated from the Vulgate, was the first full 
version in English, and was a major accomplishment. 
His theories, which he propounded with vigor and 
clarity, summarized beliefs which had been undermining 
the orthodox doctrines of Christians for centuries. 

In short, Wyclif taught that Christ is man’s only 
overlord and that power should depend ona state of 
grace ; he insisted on the authority of the 

Scriptures alone and the right of all to have access 
to them; the poverty of the clergy was another of 
his teachings. He attacked transubstantiation, and 
said that the sacraments of the Church are not a 
prerequisite to grace. Such teachings, which 
attracted people by the thousands, led to his 
condemnation as a heretic in 1380 and again in 1382. 
Wyclif's influence (his followers spread to the 
continent) on the Bohemian John Huss was heavy, and 
through Huss on Luther. 
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The Bohemian priest John Huss was he 
influenced by Wyclif and translated mat 

his works into Czech. Huss’s own teach 

were soon denounced in Rome. G# 

national feelings soon entered the scene,@ 
complicated by opposing allegiances t 
Roman and Avignon popes. Eventually Huss 
excommunicated by the anti-pope John X# 

Given a safe conduct to the Council of Cons 

Huss was arrested and eventually tried. He 
bravely at the stake on July 6, 1415 (right), beco 
a national hero. But the schism he introd 
among his people persisted, and his doctf 


were among the most powerful to affect” 


course of the Reforma 
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INTE R L NGUA It appears to be the logical successor to Latin 


INTERLINGUA is a Scientifically con- 
structed language which aims to 
play the same role in overcoming 
language barriers as did Latin 
until the end of the seventeenth 
century. When William Harvey.in 
1628 published his epochal re- 
searches on the circulation of the 
blood, “De Motu Cordis,” he wrote 
in Latin. He did so because it was 
then the standard “‘interlingua” of 
Western civilization and was im- 
mediately intelligible to the schol- 
ars, philosophers and scientists of 
every European country. 

Latin has since been replaced 
by a babel of mutually incompre- 
hensible modern languages which 
tend to divide rather than to unite 
current scientific thinking. Much 


ta 


as we may regret its loss, few of 
us would now lift a finger to bring 
Latin back. The reason is all too 
obvious. Latin is too difficult and 
there is now no time in modern 
scientifically-oriented curricula 
for the many years of study 
needed to master its intricacies. 
Yet our rapidly contracting world 
needs more than ever some com- 
mon medium of communication. 
If Latin is beyond resuscitation, 
what can take its place? 
A language for international use 
Those who have not reflected 
deeply on the problem often sug- 
gest that a national language 
(usually their own) should be 
“selected.”” Unfortunately there is 
very little in international lin- 
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guistic history to indicate that any 
one language could be selected to 
. | the exclusion of others. In world 
‘IN | medical congresses, in the League 
of Nations and now in the United 
Nations the most that has been 
Behieved is a rather awkward 
selection of three or four lan- 
guages, never the selection of a 
language. The history of the re- 
gional use of national languages 
in the role of international lan- 
‘guages indicates their dependence 
‘on the ebb and flow of political 
‘events. The scientific world needs 
astandard neutral language 
which will be unaffected by the 
mise and fall of empires and their 
transient cultural predominance. 
_ Previous international lan- 
guages have usually owed their 
spread to powerful cultural dy- 
amisms. The Greek Koiné, which 
once imposed its verbal and con- 
ceptual forms throughout the 
Mediterranean basin, Mandarin 
Chinese, (the business language of 
China), Swahili in Africa, Hindu- 
stani, and, of course, English, are 
all languages originating in power- 
ul cultural units and adopted by 
‘a number of less powerful groups 
; opr practical reasons. They differ 
from governmentally imposed lan- 
‘guages only in the kind of coercion 
‘they exert. 

' Some supranational languages 
Tesult from the merger of two or 
‘more cultures. Pidgin English is a 
good example: a scanty stock of 
English forced into a non-Euro- 
pean language structure. The 
Lingua Franca of the Crusades, 
which was made up of simplified 
Italian heavily laced with Catalan, 
Spanish, French, Greek, and Ara- 
bic words, is another. 

But whatever the nature of 
its composition, an international 
language can subsist only as the 
instrument of an expansive dy- 
namism of which it is both van- 
guard and adequate expression. It 
is not likely that an artificially 
constructed language, such as Es- 
peranto, could ever fulfill these 
requirements. 

The Esperanto experiment un- 
derlines in fact both the need for 
an international language and the 
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near-impossibility of establishing 
one without a relevant cultural 
base. Its originator, Zamenhof, 
selected for his new language only 
such concepts and forms as he per- 
sonally felt to be indispensable. As 
a consequence, its vocabulary can- 
not easily be expanded to convey 
complex and alien constructions, 
“automobile,” “orthography,” “el- 
ephantiasis.” Zamenhof got the 
idea for his language from watch- 
ing foreigners brawling inarticu- 
lately in his local tavern, and its 
function has not gone far beyond 
that of spreading vague good will. 

Although the naive zeal of the 
Esperantist has given it a certain 
value — especially in the Orient, 
where it passes as a language 
of European culture — Esperanto 
has failed to meet one of the main 
requirements of a modern lan- 
guage: it has not proved itself 
adaptable to science. Who, for in- 
stance, reading the sentence “La 
gepatroj amas siajn bonajn kaj 
fidelajn knabinojn” would be 
moved to write a scientific paper in 
that language? And if he did, who 
could read it? Because of Esper- 
anto’s grotesque appearance, in 
fact, it is too often assumed that 
the idea itself is unsound. 

The success of Latin in the 
West, seldom fully appreciated, 
may give us another view of the 
possibilities. Its effect can be seen 
in three clearly defined phases. 
The first is the sweep of Roman 
colonization. Through it, Latin be- 
came the language of Gaul and the 
Iberian peninsula: of the entire 
realm of present day Romance lan- 
guages. It is also the language of 
people who emerged with lin- 
guistic autonomy from the crum- 
bling empire: the Germans east of 
the Rhine and the Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of North Britain. 

The Christian phase of the Latin 
hegemony in the West again 
spread the use of a Rome-centered 
Latin through the colonies, al- 
though its ecclesiastic form dif- 
fered more and more from the 
vernaculars spoken in Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain. The Latin of the medie- 
val Church established itself far 
beyond the realm of the once uni- 





RELATIVE AL PROBLEMA de un lingua 
international — un lingua auxiliar desti- 
nate a prender le placia del linguas tra- 
ditional, como per exemplo le francese 
e le anglese, in le dominio del communi- 
cation international in omne situation in 
que su application esserea plus avan- 
tagiose e plus facile que illo del linguas 
traditional — le sequente observationes 
pote esser facite ab le puncto de vista 
christian. 

1. Un lingua es un phenomeno psy- 
chologic, physiologic, e  sociologic, 
proque essentialmente illo ha le func- 
tion de communicar per medio del 
organos del parola nostre pensatas a 
altere humanos. Un lingua non es sim- 
plemente un mechanic codice pro le 
excambio de informationes sed le ex- 
pression de un specific cultura, de un 
specific forma de pensar. Per conse- 
quente, un specific cultura pote esser 
comprendite solmente super le base del 
forma de pensar que corresponde a illo, 
durante que le correspondente lingua — 
de su parte —introduce nos in ille 
cultura. 

2. Si le christianismo ha influentiate 
e continua influentiar le pensar human, 
nos debe sublevar le question qual 
lingua o linguas de facto corresponde 
al moderne pensar christian, proque ille 
lingua o linguas esserea avantagiose ab 
le puncto de vista christian in lor appli- 
cation como lingua auxiliar. 

8. Il non existe un cultura o un 
lingua purmente christian. Lo que 
existe, del altere latere, es un cultura 
influentiate per le christianismo, i.e. 
nostre si-appellate “cultura christiano- 
occidental.” Sed mesmo hic nos non in- 
contra un structura completemente 
homogenee. Assi le question funda- 
mental con respecto al problema del 
lingua auxiliar debe esser reformulate 
sequentemente: “Qual lingua corres- 
ponde al centro de gravitate del mo- 
derne cultura christiano-occidental e 
ergo al formas de pensar del occidente 
christian?” 

a) A prime vista le latino pare satis- 
facer le supra-presentate requirimento. 
Isto stimula le sequente commentario: 
Le cultura occidental se basa essential- 
mente in valores greco-latin e axiomas 
christian. Durante le medie etate iste 
tradition cultural habeva un correspon- 
dente lingua commun in le forma del 
latino medieval. Per le effortios del hu- 
manistas de resurger le latino del anti- 
quitate classic, le latino esseva private 
de su componente christian e reducite 
a un forma de pensar roman. In iste 
processo le latino perdeva su connexo 
con le hodiernitate (medieval); illo 
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deveniva le lingua de un classe de privi- 
legiatos e retrogredeva de plus in plus 
in su signification vital. 

Es a dicer que le lingua universal del 
ecclesia catholic non es del toto un 
lingua christian — e certo non un lingua 
moderne — sed que illo corresponde, 
qua lingua, al requirimentos de expres- 
sion pagano-roman del tempores de 
Cicerone e Cesare, proque le compo- 
nente christiano-spiritual del latino 
medieval esseva eliminate in le resur- 
rection e stabilisation del latino classic. 

Le essayo de modernisar le lingua 
latin e de simplificar lo ha plus que un 
vice essite interprendite. Mentiona nos 
como exemplos le “Latino sine flexione” 
de Peano e, plus recentemente, le 
“Latino universal” del viennese Pétzl 
que es, secundo le formulation del autor 
mesme, un organic simplification del 
latino effectuate in analogia al disvelop- 
pamento linguistic del linguas romanic. 

Hic on se trova facie a facie con le 
question proque precisemente le latino 
classic es considerate como un base 
apte a supportar un lingua que corres- 
ponde de facto al moderne pensar del 
mundo occidental. 

b) Il es possibile arguer que le 
lingua correspondente le melio al cen- 
tro de gravitate del moderne formas de 
pensar christiano-occidental pote esser 
trovate inter le linguas national del 
paises a longe historia christian. Tales 
es, per exemplo, le linguas romanic, le 
germano, anglese, russo, etc., sed il pare 
clar que assi solmente un del possibile 
formas de pensar e de expression 


poterea esser satisfacite. 

c) Il pare justificate postular que le 
essentia christiano-occidental se trova 
adequatemente reflectite solmente in le 
elementos que es commun al varie mo- 
derne europee linguas national chris- 
tian, e iste elementos commun — tirate 
ex le moderne linguas national christian 
e combinate in un homogenee systema 
lingual — corresponderea de facto in 
alte grados al centro de gravitate del 
moderne formas de pensar e de expres- 
sion del occidente christian. 

Iste argumentos es etiam in harmonia 
con le conception del moderne inter- 
linguistica que un lingua auxiliar com- 
mun es latentemente continite in le 
grande linguas europee, de maniera que 
ie problema non es le creation del 
lingua auxiliar sed solmente su deriva- 
tion. Le linguas de Europa — super toto 
si nos omitte le un e le altere lingua 
marginal —es si affin in consequentia 
de identic influentias historic e/o del 
identitate de lor origines que il es ben 
possibile reguardar los como non plus 
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fied empire. It became the lan- 
guage of culture throughout vast 
regions where the language of the 
people was a Teutonic or Slavonic 
dialect. Even today throughout 
this territory the Roman alphabet 
endures. 

The third phase in the Latiniza- 
tion of the West came with the 
resurrection of the Roman classics 
in the Renaissance. We can follow 
this development in some detail. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, 
Church Latin had been used in all 
learned discourse and served as a 
universal tongue in Europe. The 
Renaissance, paradoxically, in re- 
viving Latin in its classical form 
contributed to its collapse as the 
common cultural language of the 
West. Medieval Latin has been a 
living language: among other 
things, you could swear in it. The 
Latin of the humanists, though not 
dead, was an artificially resur- 
rected language. It was a language 
against the rising tide of democra- 
cy and nationalism. As we have 
seen, you cannot artificially im- 
pose a universal language on any- 
body. 

During the Middle Ages the 
centers of culture had been cen- 
ters of the Church and its schools; 
now the urban middle classes had 
become the major contributors of 
new cultural forms. Would the 
middle class have continued to use 
a living post-medieval Latin if the 
Humanists had not killed it with 
pedantic classicism? Yet the re- 
fined Latin of the Humanists was 
useful to the expanding interna- 
tional society of learned men. 

The centers of culture and 
learning, which in pre-Renais- 
sance centuries had been ecclesi- 
astic in spirit and purpose, 
assumed after the Renaissance a 
more and more secular demeanor. 
We may speak of a progressive 
secularization of the universities, 
and if we consider the part played 
in post-Renaissance times by 
princely courts and academies in- 
stituted by the middle classes, we 
see that for them Latin was never 
a natural medium of expression. 
When Roger Bacon got up from 
his studies (in Latin), he used the 


same Latin to order his famulus to 
bring him something to eat. But 
when Sir Isaac Newton inter. 
rupted the composition of his 
Latin “Principia,” he asked for 
roast beef. and not caro bubula 
tosta. 

Until not so long ago, then, 
Latin was the undisputed inter- 
national language of learning 
throughout the Western world. If 
Latin had kept its lead, this article 
would never have been written. 

Still, Latin is not as dead as 
some of us believe. It lives in the 
international terminologies of sci- 
ence and technology and is 
present beneath the surface of 
numerous living idioms in Europe 
and America; for these idioms — 
both of Teutonic and Romance ori- 
gin — owe their present use as 
cultural tongues to the millennial 
influence of Latin. In fact, the lan- 
guages of the West have now so 
much in common that they may 
well be considered variants of an 
overall standard. By bringing to 
gether all shared elements of 
these languages, one can establish 
a new Latin, simpler than medie- 
val, as it was simpler than the 
language of Cicero and Apuleius. 
The new Latin would be a true 
language, well suited to the inter- 
national uses of science, under- 
stood by all participants as easily 
as their own professional vocabu- 
lary. This process of lexicographic 
and grammatic preparation has al- 
ready been undertaken and Inter- 
lingua is the result. 

Under the sponsorship of Sci- 
ence Service, the Interlingua sys- 
tem is making a strong bid to serve 
as the medium of international 
communication in science, tech- 
nology, and other fields in which 
both the initiative and the objec- 
tives are such that a restriction of 
their range to merely national 
tongues is crippling. Interlingua 
proposes to succeed where Vola- 
puk, Esperanto, and a host of 
other schemes have failed: its 
claims must be examined criti- 
cally. 

The vocabulary of Interlingua 
embodies all the word forms that 
the languages of the Western 
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world have typically in common. 
It manipulates these forms ac- 
cording to a traditional Western 
system of compounding and de- 
rivation. It operates with a simpli- 
fied grammar whose (apparently 
indispensable) elements are to be 
found in all the source languages. 

Interlingua has grown through 
practical observation, rather than 
through theory and experiment. 
Strictly speaking, it has not been 
constructed but extracted. It aims 
to be simultaneously French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Italian: each one of 
these languages simplified mainly 
by the elimination of idiosyn- 
crasies. The resulting vocabulary 
contains nothing artificial or in- 
vented, and therefore represents 
the recovery of an already existing 
language and not the invention of 
anew one. Where the form of the 
word is identical, it is adopted 
without change. For instance, the 
English word “present” is identi- 
cal in all five languages under 
consideration and appears in In- 
terlingua as “presente.” However, 
where the form of a word varies 
from language to language, the 
“nearest documented or hypothet- 


| ical ancestor” of the word is cho- 


sen. Thus, for English “school,” 
where the following national 
forms also exist: école, scuola, es- 
cuela and escola, the Latin 


.| “schola” is automatically selected. 


Its meaning is clear to us from 
such words as “scholarship,” 
“scholastic,” ‘‘scholar,” etc. 
Interlingua grammar 

Only those grammatical fea- 
tures common to all the source 
languages are retained. This auto- 
matically reduces the grammar to 
the minimum which is found in 
English. Thus, there is no agree- 
ment of adjectives with nouns, no 
grammatical gender, no subjunc- 
tive, and no inflected conjuga- 
tions. Word order follows the 
general pattern of the Romance 
languages. 

It would, of course, be possible 
to operate the international vo- 
cabulary with a variety of gram- 
Mars; even an artificial grammar 
such as that of Esperanto could be 
used, but as can be seen from the 
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Esperanto text above, nothing 
much would be gained thereby. 
The qualities of Interlingua 

Interlingua has the general ap- 
pearance of a natural Romance 
language freed from dialectical 
peculiarities. In the last two years 
I have shown it to speakers of all 
the Romance languages. Each as- 
sumed that it was the one Ro- 
mance language with which he 
was not familiar. None guessed 
that it was a constructed language. 

Interlingua is comprehensible 
to the intellectual leadership of 
approximately half a billion peo- 
ple. Thus all of Western Europe, 
Great Britain and her empire, the 
French and Portuguese empires, 
and all of North and South Amer- 
ica constitute a vast area of the 
world where doctors and scientists 
can be addressed directly in Inter- 
lingua. To this may be added the 
governing classes of all of Africa 
south of the Sahara Desert. 

No other language, whether 
natural or artificial, possesses 
anything like this range of com- 
prehensibility. Because of this, 
Interlingua can immediately be 
put to practical use in the field of 
mass communication. 

The application of Interlingua 

Interlingua seeks only to sup- 
plement whatever devices already 
exist to overcome language bar- 
riers. It does not wish to encroach 
on the use of national languages 
where these have an established 
function in international com- 
munications. It welcomes the 
I.B.M. multiple translation system 
at scientific congresses and re- 
gards itself as complementary to 
it at the level of the written word. 

Since its introduction, Inter- 
lingua has found a useful role in 
scientific publications. It has 
found a useful place in the medi- 
cal journals of the Western world. 
How far it will go to recapture the 
function which Latin exercised in 
Harvey’s day remains to be seen. 
We at least seem to have a work- 
ing model of a new form of Latin 
which will aid in the circulation of 
medical information and is ready 
to spread to other areas, whenever 
and wherever it can be of service. 





que dialectos del mesme prototypo. 

Il es clar que le lingua del qual nos 
parla non pote esser construite arbi- 
trariemente. Su elaboration debe obedir 
a un methodologia, e iste methodologia 
debe corresponder a un experientia in- 
tellective. Isto non significa que non 
plus que un sol tal essayo es possibile o 
admissibile, sed le resultatos de omne le 
admissibile e possibile essayos de ela- 
borar ille lingua va necessarimente es- 
ser interrelationate como divergente 
descriptiones del mesma original. De 
facto, il jam existe plure tal projectos, 
elaborate plus 0 minus consciemente, 
plus o minus completemente. Sin du- 
bita, altere tales va esser addite. 

4) Le Interlingua de IALA (“Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language Associa- 
tion”, New York) representa un essayo 
de describer le prototypo del linguas 
europee. Le essayo es altemente sig- 
nificative. Le interlingua de IALA es 
utilisate practicamente per le Division 
de Interlingua de “Science Service” a 
New York primarimente in le areas del 
scientias e del technologia. Pote illo 
esser reguardate como un solution final 
e universal? Le question a pena per- 
mitte o merita un responsa inequivoc. 
In loco de un tal, le sequente observa- 
tiones es presentate. Omne lingua es 
subjecte a fortias evolutive, e su evolu- 
tion resulta de su utilisation practic. 
Le problema del intercommunication 
international mesme es talmente com- 
plexe que un solution universal es a 
pena a expectar. Un interlingua (in le 
un o le altere variante) deberea esser 
usate ubicunque su uso es plus avanta- 
giose que illo de altere linguas. Hic 
super toto le area del scientias e del 
technologia debe esser mentionate. 
Avantagiose esserea etiam le utilisation 
de un interlingua como lingua del ec- 
clesia, proque le latino ecclesiastic 
(como indicate in supra) non es de vero 
un lingua christian. Similemente un 
Europa Unite poterea servir se de un 
interlingua como cemento lingual. In 
breve, on pote sperar e mesmo previder 
que iste disveloppamento va afficer de 
plus in plus extense areas del co-exis- 
tentia, del co-viventia international. Le 
uso de un interlingua o de plure inter- 
linguas (in le senso hic concipite) ser- 
vira a presentar e interpretar valores 
del pensar christiano-occidental in le 
forma le plus pur a vaste gruppos hu- 
man. Le mesme lingua que nunc servi 
como instrumento de communication 
international in le dominio del scientias 
possede un grande potential como in- 
strumento del mission christian. 

—ALFRED HEGELHEIMER 
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Evolution, science & religion 


A television symposium on the theories 


of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 


The participants: Rev. Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., Rev. Franklin J. 
Ewing, S.J., Rev. Robert Francoeur and John V. Walsh 


B: Gentlemen, it strikes me that we 
have at least three significant ques- 
tions. The first might be this: What is 
the present state of scientific knowl- 
edge in the field of evolution? 

E: The evidence is overwhelming and 
extremely interesting. The main source 
of evidence is in the materials we dig 
up out of the earth and the interesting 
fact that these materials — skulls, other 
bones, the tools of mankind — are in 
layers. Therefore, we can, by the order 
of things found on the various layers, 
work out a history of events, because 
the first layer comes at the bottom and 
the second layer cannot come on top of 
anything else except the first, and so 
on. We call that the Law of Super- 
position. What we find from the re- 
mains of man is a gradual change from 
an extremely primitive type of skull — 
as compared with modern man’s. These 
skulls show a very small brain with 
strongly projecting features: eyebrow 
ridges and big bony struts. Larger 
specimens came later, with much big- 
ger brains, and are really human — the 
others are immediately pre-human. We 
know this sort of thing and then we go 
on to more advanced forms until we 


get to ourselves, with a great swollen 
brain and a reduced chopping appara- 
tus —in general, man as we know him 
today. This is the contribution of 
paleontology, the major source of in- 
formation. Then there are all other 
kinds of evidence. The modern science 
of genetics has learned a tremendous 
amount about changes brought about 
by heredity. Population studies of today 
are extraordinarily interesting. They 
show how various characteristics blend, 
drift away, disappear, or come in anew. 
Then there is the study of geography. 
Where do we find certain forms and 
why do we find them there ? Why do we 
find a different type of bird, as Darwin 
did in “The Voyage of the Beagle,” on 
each one of the Galapagos Islands, al- 
though the environment was exactly 
the same? All of this is evidence and 
much more—the study of blood 
groups, the study of what happens 
when animals are separated from 
others by even a simple mountain — as 
in New Guinea, where you have a dif- 
ferent species of snail in each valley. 
Snails are notoriously poor travellers 
and they stay at home, and then they 
change on the spot. The interesting 
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thing is that all these forms of evidence 
come together, and they converge on 
the fact of evolution. I am not so sure 
1 like the word “fact,” but it is com- 
monly used by scientists. I would rather 
say, in the words of Teilhard, that “evo- 
lution is a dimension of thought” 
today, rather than let us worry whether 
it is true or not. 

B: The second question that our audi- 
ence would like to see answered might 
be phrased this way: Given the fact 
that evolution has this tremendous 
amount of evidence for itself, what is it 
that Pierre Teilhard has added to the 
structure ? 

F: On that point I think Teilhard had a 
lot to add to the basic facts that he 
himself and other scientists have dis- 
covered on the theory of evolution. I 
think all of it can be summed up in 
what we call “The Tree of Life,” the 
picture Teilhard drew in his writings. 
At the bottom with the mineral world, 
and all through this Tree of Life, Teil- 
hard tried to show a general pattern — 
a recurrence. He started with the union 
of atoms from electrons, protons and 
neutrons. After these were built into 
atoms, they formed molecules — what 
he called the “megamolecules,” which 
were the large groups of carbon atoms 
—the basic building blocks of the 
world of life. Then, moving on up, unit- 
ing these megamolecules in the bac- 
teria world, the viruses, the first forms 
of life. Then the side branches which 
Teilhard almost ignored —the plant 
and the insect world. And yet, as we 
move up this Tree of Life, as we go up 
toward man, there is a general pattern 
of recurrence — the same pattern, the 
same repetition. Taking each cell, join- 
ing it with other cells, and always 
getting a higher state of consciousness 
and a higher state of complexity. Be- 
cause the higher up you go, whether it 
is with the fish, the amphibians, the 
frogs and toads, reptiles, snakes, birds, 
and mammals, as they appeared in the 
process of time, all of these animals 
added higher and higher levels of con- 
sciousness, and higher complexity of 
structure. Then when we reach the pri- 
mates, the animals that walked erect, 
we have a sudden break because of the 
simple fact that physical consciousness 
or freedom can only go so far. Then 
as that level or that critical point 
was reached, there was a sudden burst, 
a sudden new stage—the stage of 
reflection — and with that, man was 
born. Gradually, as man spread out 
from the original grouping, we have 
divergence and then in the modern 
phase, convergence. 

B: How does this differ from what we 
knew before Teilhard came along? Is 
this something new? 

F: Yes, it is both old and new. 

B: In what sense is it old and in what 
sense is it new? 
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F: It is old in the sense that even Paul 
of Tarsus talked of the whole world, 
the whole universe, being aimed and 
directed toward some supernatural 
goal. Teilhard took the same viewpoint, 
and using the facts that all scientists 
including Darwin had added to, he 
gave an interpretation and a direc- 
tion. The vast majority of biologists 
and scientists do not believe that there 
is any direction to this evolution. 

B: What do you mean — no direction? 
F: That it’s just a chance occurrence — 
just something that happens — there is 
no definite purpose, no particular goal 
— it’s just there. 

B: And Teilhard has given evidence to 
the belief that there is direction? 

F: Using this law of recurrence or 
repetition. 

B: This would be scientific evidence? 
F: Strictly scientific — not philosophi- 
cal, not theological. 

B: Which brings me to the third ques- 
tion: Is Teilhard simply a scientist in 
the ordinary restricted sense of the 
word, or is he more? And if he is more 
than that, how did he himself link his 
science in the restricted sense of the 
word and the other elements, the other 
levels, of his thoughts? 

W: It is exactly in this respect that his 
book is one of the great achievements 
of our time, in putting together the 
strictly scientific, the historic in the 
larger sense, carrying on through man’s 
social development and his develop- 
ment in the dimension of thought. Teil- 
hard even ventures to project the long 
future possibilities of mankind. It is in 
gathering together several lines of con- 
vergence — scientific, social, historic, 
and also religious — and seeing them 
in a common vision, perhaps for the 
first time on this scale by a Christian 
thinker who was also a very great sci- 
entist, that the greatness of Teilhard’s 
work and the tremendous achievement 
of his book consists. 

B: Dr. Walsh, could you summarize 
Teilhard’s vision ? 

W: His vision is one which puts to- 
gether what we conventionally call 
past, present and future in a common 
grasp which, while it may not claim to 
be a philosophy in our traditional 
sense, is certainly the groundwork for 
—I won’t say a new philosophy, but 
definitely an innovation and a re-think- 
ing: a new synthesis, a new combina- 
tion of process and of pre-history and 
history. 

F: Teilhard uses a lot of big words in 
his book and he is very difficult read- 
ing. In addition, he is very poetic, 
which made the translation very diffi- 
cult, I imagine. He explains to us that 
he is staying on the level of phenome- 
nology, which is not exactly what we 
mean by science but it is close to it — 
the scientific level — but it means, the 
way I see it, taking only the facts that 
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are lying right before you and squeez. 
ing all the meaning out of those facts 
that you can possibly get. There is 
different concept in just being on a 
scientific level, as we say it, as we use 
that phrase. In so doing, he has gone 
over so closely to philosophy and at 
times to theology that you have to 
watch your step in reading the book, 
The totality of conception is really on 
the level of phenomenology and it 
sounds very much like philosophy and 
theology at times. The reason for that, 
of course, is that philosophy and the. 
ology are also very interested in man 
and deal with the nature of man. I don’t 
know if I have added anything or con- 
fused it, but it’s all warning for the 
reader of the book. 

B: You have given me material for a 
personal question of my own, but it is 
not entirely personal because it is 
being asked by theologians and philoso- 
phers: Teilhard’s scientific thought im- 
pinges on philosophy and theology. My 
question: to what extent is a philoso- 
pher or a theologian justified in criti- 
cizing Teilhard’s thoughts? 

F: You mean negatively criticizing, | 
presume. Very little, because in the 
book he is very clear in covering him- 
self. For example, when he comes to the 
fact that all of a sudden the spirit of 
man — the soul — shows up, he says in 


a footnote that exactly how this spirit- }} 


ual soul came into the history of man is 
a matter not for him but for the theolo- 
gian and maybe the philosopher. On a 
point like that, you can’t criticize him; 
except, as one of my friends says, he 
leaves an awful lot for the theologian to 
add. Of course he does, and he provides 
for this in the introduction by saying, 
“TI am staying on the phenomenological 
level” — he clears himself on that. I 
grant you that he slips once. 

W: May I inject the word that this is 
a challenge to the theologians and a 
challenge for the philosopher, which 
they both must meet. 

B: The example I have is taken from 
Teilhard’s own words. He is speaking 
of creation and he criticizes the tra- 
ditional, the scholastic concept of cre- 
ation, where God is looked upon as 
producing, by efficient causality, some- 
thing outside of Himself through an 
overflow of His benevolence, and Teil- 
hard adds, “I am now led to see in 
creation a mysterious product of com- 
pletion, fulfillment, for the Absolute 
Being Himself.” 

E: That is straight from St. Paul, as far 
as the word goes — the completion. On 
that one point, he has trouble with 
what we call metaphysics — the truer 
philosophy of beings, and he ran into 
the preblem that a lot of us have run 
into—the one and the many — this 
goes all the way through the history of 
philosophy and thought; this is the one 
point, when he says, for example, in 
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one of his spiritual books that God had 
to create and then goes on to say, con- 
cerning the problem of evil, that God 
had to create a universe with some evil 
in it—there he is saying things that 
I think the philosopher and the theolo- 
gian can help him out with; but in 
many others I think the theologian can 
help him out by adding a completely 
new story to the building. 

B: There is another point that comes 
up for discussion. Teilhard seems to 
have a conception of man constantly, 
not necessarily without setbacks, but 
regularly, constantly mounting toward 
a higher goal. 

W: I presume you refer to what Teil- 
hard calls his Point Omega. He deliber- 
ately uses this symbol. Of course, I feel 
it is a symbol that he may have taken 
from the Scriptural use of Omega, al- 
though it has independent value. But 
as he looked at the whole process of life 
and studied it, it moved toward several 
convergences and then would indicate 
the need of some ultimate convergence 
— not just in time and in space, but in 
value and in meaning. And, of course, 
this is very easily brought into relation- 
ship with the whole Christian idea of 
Christ as the Crown of Creation. 

B: I am going to ask each member of 
the panel to sum up, each rather brief- 
ly, what he considers a major signifi- 
cance of Teilhard, and perhaps to add 
something about the possibilities in the 
future. 

E: I think the major contribution of 
Teilhard was one of genius. He takes 
the older facts known about evolution, 
thinks them all through in terms of 
humanity and also the Deity, and in- 
spires them with a poetic enthusiasm 
which, in the first appearance of the 
book in French, caused such a tremen- 
dous success. The depressed people 
were now given a new hope by genius 
—that one can be a modern man, one 
can be an evolutionist, and one can be 
a Christian. 

W: I would largely re-state what Father 
Ewing has said, except to stress the 
literary achievement, the masterful 
poetry, and the fact that this is a work 
of science for which, in general, non- 
Christians have been clamoring to read, 
written by one of the greatest sci- 
entists of our time who happened also 
to be a Christian and, incidentally, a 
priest — which was of very great in- 
terest. 

F: For myself, I think the real mean- 
ing of Teilhard is in the discovery of a 
direction and a goal for the facts of 
evolution. 

B: What do you mean by that? 

F: That evolution is not just a chance 
affair, that it has a goal, it has a pur- 
pose. 

B: Does that include a deity — God? 
F: The Deity, which in Teilhard’s sym- 
bolic language is the Point Omega. 
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“My OWN FEELING,” Flannery O’Con- 
nor wrote in The Living Novel, “is that 
writers who see by the light of their 
Christian faith will have, in these 
times, the sharpest eyes for the gro- 
tesque, for the perverse, and for the 
unacceptable.” Miss O’Connor’s eye 
has never been sharper or more com- 
passionate than in her fine new novel, 
The Violent Bear lt Away (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.75). It relates the 
story of a fourteen-year-old orphan 
named Tarwater who lives in the back- 
woods of Tennessee with his great 
uncle. The old man predicts that, after 
his death, young Tarwater will follow 
in his footsteps as a prophet and that 
the boy’s first act will be to baptize his 
nephew’s idiot son, Bishop. Tarwater 
is faced with a double conflict: his 
inner struggle with his prophesied fate 
and his outward struggle for control 
over the idiot child with Bishop’s 
father, the schoolteacher Rayber. The 
action moves inexorably to its forceful 
climax, pointing up the title’s allusion 
to the Book of Matthew: “From the 
days of John the Baptist until now, the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent bear it away.” 
Tarwater’s problems are clearly not 
those aggravated merely by adolescent 
growing pains, although the novel is 
concerned with initiation and self- 
revelation. The boy is caught not only 
between the realms of childhood and 
maturity, but between the poles of be- 
lief and unbelief which his great uncle 
and Rayber embrace and, ultimately, 
between the worlds of life and death 
which faith and skepticism encompass. 
Within this framework it is the very 
ambiguities of human action that are 
being called into question: Tarwater 
discovers that both baptism and 
drowning are effected by the same act 
of immersion, while Rayber finds him- 
self unable to cope with a love for his 
idiot son so violent that it is beyond 
his reason. Ultimately, it is a question 
of vision : of those who seek to be their 
own Salvation, only to lose it, and 


those who grapple with their Redemp- 
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tion, only to accept it. 

While Miss O’Connor’s extraordi- 
nary talents seem best suited to the 
short story form, The Violent. Bear It 
Away remains a work of shattering 
power. Her unique vision of the gro- 
tesque and the violent in modern life 
points up Jacques Maritain’s observa- 
tion that man “is a creature inevitably 
stigmatized: either he bears the 
wounds of the old Adam or those of 
the crucified.” Miss O’Connor’s new 
novel affirms her place among our most 
distinguished writers. — PAUL LEVINE 


THe Future as History, by Robert 
Heilbroner (Harper’s, $4.00). What man 
can expect from the future and the tra- 
ditional American optimistic view are at 
odds, according to Robert Heilbroner’s 
“The Future As History.” The optimistic 
view which sees the future as benign and 
malleable is a result of America’s phe- 
nomenal growth during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The “forces” 
prevalent then were: geographic isola- 
tion, a huge and virtually uncontested 
continent, wealth of soil, ore and timber, 
a rugged but not impenetrable wilder- 
ness, and a freedom from rigid tradition. 
The forces prevalent today are : an effort 
for economic development by the under- 
developed nations—an effort which 
“turns naturally in the direction of eco- 
nomic collectivism,” and which might 
make America the focus of frustration 
and resentment; the drift of Western 
society itself away from the traditional 
forms of capitalism, and a rampant 
technological and scientific development 
which has led to increased bureaucracy 
and socialization. “And these collectivist 
trends,” says Heilbroner, “are acceler- 
ated by our main historic movement — 
our growth. The problem then is the de- 
gree to which our blind economic mo- 
mentum makes it impossible to respond 
effectively to the forces which are bring- 
ing about a closing-in of our historic 
future.” An effective control over these 
forces would require changes not only in 
the structure of power, but in basic 
values. 

Heilbroner also feels that a “painful 
evolution beyond present-day capitalism 
is indispensable if those nations which 
have gained the benefits of material 
wealth are now to cope rationally with its 
administration. . . . What is at bottom 
a movement of hope and well-being for 
the inarticulate and inadequate masses 
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endure, and transcend the trials an 
defeats of the future — for trials anj 
defeats there are certain to be — it ca 
only be from a point of view which, see 
ing the future as part of the sweep 
history, enables us to establish our place 
in that immense procession in which is 
incorporated whatever hope humankind 
may have.” He offers history as a value 
and in a world where many people haw 
none, this will perhaps have some appeal 
But the implications are rather fright 
ening. According to Heilbroner’s dog 
trine of inevitable forces, man can 
hope to reshape society, or his own lif 
within society. Heilbroner places 9 
much of what has been considered indi 
vidual responsibility within the domain 
of historical forces that his followers may 
find that they have exchanged optimis 
for despair — an exchange which has, in 
other countries, opened the door to dic 
tatorial and demagogic skill, operati Const 
in the name of “history.” Americ: 
—ANNE PHALO tp his 
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Tue Possessep, a play in Three Park 
by Albert Camus, translated by Justis 
O’Brien (Knopf, $3.50). Both Dostoer 
sky and Camus seem to have seen th 
human conscience of our age in a new. 
kind of abandonment and struggle. Mey illustrat 
are alone; psychologically free in a waj of the c 
they never were before. What —_ Greek 
they do? Depth psychology reveals am tive sty] 
biguities and pitfalls— even when 4 The 
man obeys authority, even when he con the ae 
forms. What then does it mean to bq "nein 
good, to be a man? Dostoevsky anf the mys 
Camus are both possessed souls, the) the East 
cannot let the matter rest. They writj = for 
of serious souls who wrestle with theif @" 21 
own inner freedom, darkness and voll sake of 
lessness — souls who yearn to be pet whether 
fect though they choose to find theif professc 
own way. Dostoevsky and Camus Ie tably 9 
these souls make their own mistakes these . 
experimenting with mind and emotioy nothing, 
and conscience. Men, they seem to sayj M4tter | 
must find a way to be good, of thei soul, wh 
own knowledge and free will, in theif "© have 
own rootlessness. Kirilov puts the pisto hell me 
to his forehead, calm and unafraid, sur life is i 
in his own mind that God does not exis We im 
and hence that he himself is free to di rans, a 
what he wishes with a wretched lifé hermita; 
Stavrogin hangs himself, mad soul, ful Russian 
of contradictions between good and evi “Unter 
—unable to love, unable to believe ‘irection 
cold, petty. Peter Verkhovensky take toyevsky 
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., Pout his inner restlessness upon society, 
d ad§ blaming it and revolting against it. Var- 
unity§ yara Stavrogin and Stephen Verkhoven- 
icisn§ sky carry on to the end the deceptions of 
is fpf middle-class old age. The gentle Shatov 
meet § is murdered for a crack-pot revolutionist 
theory. Lisa Drozdov throws away a re- 
and spectable marriage for a doomed day 
t cag with Stavrogin. At the end, “God 


” 


, seefis...” says Varvara; “I assure you 









—MicHaEL Novak 


ANCHORED IN Gop, by Constantine Ca- 
4 varnos (Astir Publishing Co., 10 Lycur- 
doe gus St., Athens, Greece). A sort of 
inno§ spiritual diary taking the reader, in a 
series of short vignettes, from monastery 
to monastery, skete to skete, hermitage 
to hermitage on the Holy Mountain, in- 


Anna Comnena and St. Symeon Stylites 
'S, Mf than to the explosive era of Nikita 
| dic Khrushchev and Cape Canaveral. 

aug §=Constantine Cavarnos is a_ native 
American of Hellenic origin who brings 
\LOF to his work a deft and pleasing com- 
mand of his native language, combined 
with a deep faith in the mystery of 
| Christianity — a rare combination, par- 
ticularly in this field. Physically, the 
,{ book is pleasing, too, with some 74 
Meg illustrations and a detailed index. Most 
of the charming cuts were done by the 
4 Greek artist, R. Kopsidis, in the primi- 
tive style of the early xylographs. 

The author retells his travels about 
the peninsula and succeeds often in 
| pg bringing the reader into contact with 
the mystic incense that is the piety of 
thef tne Eastern monk. When asked the rea- 
rig 02 for his presence on the Holy Moun- 
he tain, a young hermit answers, “For the 
coo Sake of eternity. Our life here on earth, 

,| whether we are plain folks, scientists or 
heif professors, princes or kings, will inevi- 

iq ‘ably come to an end. When we die, 
ked these titles and capacities will mean 
tiog ROthing. . . . The only thing that will 
sayj Matter then will be the quality of our 
heiq S0ul, whether it is good or bad, whether 
neid We have saved it or lost it. Heaven and 
hell are everlasting, whereas our earthly 
life is insignificantly brief.” 

We meet men from the great monas- 
qq teties, as well as from the most forsaken 
fe hermitages: Greeks, Romanians and 
ful Russians, Bulgars and Serbs. We en- 
ey counter the same vein of spiritual 
vq direction that must have inspired Dos- 
ke} toyevsky, Solovyév and Tolstoy in nine- 
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teenth-century Russia, and get to know 
the physical poverty of the monasteries 
as well as their mystical riches. This is 
the last stronghold of all that was mean- 
ingful in Byzantine civilization, and our 
visit there is all too short. 

— Cari QuINN 


OurseLves ALONE by Padraic Colum 
(Crown, $6.00). A biography of Arthur 
Griffith, founder of the Irish revolution- 
ary organization, Sinn Fein (which 
means “ourselves” in Gaelic), one of the 
signers of the controversial peace treaty 
with England in 1922, and the first presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State. Griffith was 
a quiet rebel. A printer and journalist 
with a plodding temperament, he had 
none of the flair for dramatic personal 
leadership that distinguished Parnell 
and that had crowds cheering in Ireland 
and America and wanting to crown De 
Valera king. While De Valera and his 
followers adopted an all or nothing atti- 
tude in the struggle for Irish independ- 
ence and preferred renewing war with 
England to accepting the treaty, Griffith 
more realistically saw it as a working 
document, the basis for future negotia- 
tions, and one which for the present at 
least gave the Irish people control over 
their own finances and the chance, after 
several centuries of colonialism, to gov- 
ern themselves. Mr. Colum presents a 
calm, reasoned defense of Griffith’s poli- 
cies and the hotly disputed treaty and he 
shows how subsequent Irish history vin- 
dicated them both. Unhappily, for all the 
interesting anecdotes included, Mr. Col- 
um’s, conscientious style keeps excite- 
ment well below the boiling point. 

— Oona SULLIVAN 


THE SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 
edited by Howell Davies (Trade and 
Travel Publication- —H. W. Wilson, 
$3). The ordinary commercial traveller 
and tourist guide is likely to be a heavy- 
handed affair, but Mr. Davies’s South 
American handbook is a highly witty, 
entertaining and fact-packed compendi- 
um that makes browsing a pleasure and 
commercial use a necessity. Bearing the 
Englishman’s usual concern for his 
health, it advises on the kind of mos- 
quito netting to wear going up the Ama- 
zon, warns against stepping from the hot 
outdoors into the cool interiors of cathe- 
drals, counsels temperance and modera- 


tion in native food and drink, needles — 


the British tourist (“the English are 
notoriously poor spellers”) and protests 
against injustices (in Sao Paulo, “in dim, 
velvety American-style night clubs . 

the waiter discreetly shines a torch on 





A quarterly magazine concerned 
with those. truths which alone can 
give meaning and value to all our 
living—the nature and the develop- 
ment of our spiritual life... 


CROSS 
CROWN 


articles which reveal the wealth and 
beauty of the spiritual teachings of 


* St. Thomas Aquinas, the official © 
= theologian of the Church. 


CROSS 
CROWN 


. .. has helped our Catholic laity 
to live and to work in awareness of 
the divine Guest within them. Its 
articles have assisted thousands in 
discovering genuine peace of mind 
and of heart. 


CROSS 
CROWN 


. .. for more than a decade has = 
cherished the ideal of being a kind % 


of spiritual signpost ...to show © 


Catholics in every vocation how to 
reach the goal of spiritual perfec- © 
tion set for us by God. i 


4 issues a year 
$4 a year 


Address subscriptions to: 
Cross and Crown, 
B. Herder Book Co., 
17 S. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 





Fill in 
your knowledge 
of the Church 


and her people 
with a 
Jubilee 
reprint 


B® The Chancery Hand 

An illustrated manual of instruction in 
the beautiful, recently revived chan- 
cery writing. Single copy, 25¢; ten or 
more: 10¢ each 


B& The Ecumenical Council 

A lucid examination, by Rev. George 
Tavard, A.A., of the pending historic 
council announced by Pope John XXIII. 
10¢ each 


& Spain in America 

Used as the basis of a recent National 
Council of Catholic Men TV program on 
the Church in America, this 22-page 
article by Richard Gilman is 15¢ per 
copy; 10¢ on orders of 25 or more 


Bb War and Peace 
A sixteen-page pamphlet, printed in 
England, containing JUBILEE’s famous 
discussion of this era’s most pressing 
problem. 25¢ each 


® Church History Series 

“The Thirteenth Century,” latest in the 
series, complete with the unique con- 
temporary illustrations used in the 
original article. Single copy, 15¢; ten or 
more, 10¢ each (Back copies are still 
available of the September, 1958, JUBI- 
LEE containing “The Dark Ages” chap- 
ter of this series. 50¢ per copy.) 


B Thomas Merton articles 

“Boris Pasternak and the people with 
watch chains,” a Christian analysis of 
the Russian novelist’s writings. 10¢ 
each 

“The Tower of Babel,” Merton’s verse- 
play, produced on TV by the Catholic 
Hour. 25¢ each 

“Notes on Art, sacred and profane,” an 
exposition of art in its various forms, 
with illustrated examples. 10¢ each 


Order from: Dep’t. RP, JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Please enclose payment 
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your bill— presumably to spare your 
guests the embarrassment of seeing your 
distress”). Every section is preceded by 
a well-informed and balanced review of 
the country’s history (it is so easy to be 
unduly partisan in South American af- 
fairs), followed by a detailed business, 
trade and tourist guide, all enlivened by 
a generous supply of dry humor. 


LEonarpO, by Richard Friendenthal (A 
Studio Book: the Viking Press, $6.50). 
An amply illustrated short biography, by 
a leading critic, of the tremendously 
complex genius. The fame of Leonardo, a 
near-recluse and a bachelor, today rests 
primarily on a few well-known pictures 
which are deteriorating because he ex- 
perimented with the chemical formulas 
of his paints. But he was also a highly 
skilled architect, scientist and inventor. 
Among his works we find plans for cities, 
traffic systems using elevated roadways, 
all kinds of military weapons ranging 
from tanks to multi-barrelled artillery, 
plans for flood control and river locks, 
type designs, studies of optics and anato- 
my, a diving suit with snorkel, a paddle- 
wheel ship, designs for several kinds of 
airplanes —the list is almost endless. 
Many of the problems studied and solved 
by contemporary man were anticipated 
by Leonardo. 


Georces Braque, by John Russell 
(Phaidon-Doubleday, $3.95). A survey 
of the life work of the great French 
artist, whose work, once so revolution- 
ary, now seems classical. Braque’s early 
works were watered-down Cezanne; 
his style suddenly changed as he and 
Picasso worked in close collaboration, 
producing cubism. Braque’s develop- 
ment has been along more quiet lines 
than Picasso’s, but this book shows us 
how much contemporary art — even the 
controversial New York school — owes 
to him. Eighty plates, including 24 in 
color, and a better-than-average text by 
John Russell. 


Hieronymus Boscu (Phaidon-Double- 
day, $3.95). A complete edition of 
Bosch’s mad, mad works, which, start- 
ing with a semblance of reality, probed 
deeper and deeper into the fantastic 
world of the subconscious. Is hell real? 
Bosch’s grinning, ape-like demons tell 
us all too clearly what the fatal results 
of sin will be. How wild is the wilder- 
ness? Bosch shows us how a single holy 
man (St. Jerome, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Giles, St. James, or St. Anthony) 
radiated peace while about him plants 
grow angrily ; the ground itself thrusts 


forth an insolent depravity, while gib 
bets, bones and a whole zoo of grotesque 
animals glower in the background. 


SIXTEEN AMERICANS (The Museum of 
Modern Art, $1.95). A round-up of the 
best publicized art movement of the 
civilized world since the Fauves, differ. 
ent enough to be distinguishable, unified 
enough to be called a school. Here we 
see Stell’s stripe painting, a pin-stripe 
of color on white (or it is white 
color?), the famous flag and targets 
of Jasper Johns, the metal works oj 
Schmidt and Stankiewicz which look 
like something the mechanic couldn’ 
get back into your car. Of the sixteen, 
perhaps Ellsworth Kelly’s giant, simple 
patterns come off best. Illustrated with 
photographs of the artists and accom 
panied by rather pretentious text. 


THE GotpeN Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Golden Press, $35.00 set). This sixteen 
volume set of children’s reference books 
is one of the best, most comprehensive 
(and intelligible) to have appeared to 
date. Obviously a high-cost, big scale 
publishing venture, it should be success 
ful. Its full color illustrations, many of 
them of great charm, are amazingly 
clear and yet detailed. Text is informa 
tive and concise. 


1960 NationaL CaTHOLic ALMANAC 
(Doubleday, $2.75). The latest edition 
of an indispensable handbook, running 
from Aaron, Hank to Zwingli, Ulrich, 
encompassing in between just about 
every fact you’d want to know about 
the Church and her people. 


Tue Book or Mary, by Henri Daniel- 
Rops (Hawthorn, $4.95). A study of the 
Mother of God by the encyclopedic 
French Academician (over seventy titles 
to his credit). M. Daniel-Rops not only 
draws upon the traditional sources but 
upon apocryphal and pseudo-epigraphi- 
cal texts, many of which he lists as an 
appendix. 











For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Coming events 


May 
8 


thru 


TIOUMLILINE, the famous center of 
Moslem, Jewish and Christian history 
in North Africa, will be the subject 
of a talk — with slides — by Dr. Wil- 
liam Dunphy of Fordham University. 
At the Grail International Student 
Center, 370 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25 ; 7:30 p.m. 

FEsTIVAL OF Arts begins at Our Lady 
of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. A seven-day series of musical, 
art and dramatic activities will feature 
a lecture by Paul Hume on “The Ins 
and Outs of Music,” an art exhibit 
presented by Ade Bethune, a presen- 
tation of Pedro Calderon’s drama, 
“The Great World Theater.” After- 
noon Mass, for which the College art 
department is making altar cloths, 
chalice and candlesticks, will be cele- 
brated in a new outdoor theater. 
Montessori INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMA 
Courses in Child Development and 
Education begin evenings, for non- 
professionals. On the child from in- 
fancy to six years. At the Montessori 
Training Organization, 1 Park Cres- 
cent, London, W. 1, England. 
Carrot, CLus Sprinc ForMAL and 
Supper Dance. Reservations and de- 
tails available from Kathleen Mahony, 
Director, 22 East 38 Street, N.Y.C. 
MU 5-0433. 

Lercaro Mepat Entry DEapLINeE. 
Applicants for the annual award in 
liturgical arts, this year a Catholic 
mission church design, should have 
entries (along with fee of $1) sub- 
mitted, by midnight this date, to John 
Gilhooley, c/o Glenmary Home Mis- 
sioners, Box 1091, Glendale, Ohio. 
Winning designs will be published in 
book form early in 1961, as well as 
being exhibited at the North Ameri- 
can Liturgical Conference later this 
year in Pittsburgh. 
THe ByzANTINE TRADITION IN ReE- 
Licious ArT, an illustrated lecture, is 
the May program of the Society of 
Jesus’s “Saint Peter Canisius Lec- 
tures” at St. Ignatius School, 50 East 
84 Street, N.Y.C. 8:30 p.m. 

Four Man Group Suow at the new 
liturgical arts’ Gallery Chi Rho, 720 
North Rush Street, Chicago, IIL. 
Artists represented are : Thomas Gor- 
man, Ann Grill, Rev. Gregory Obee, 
0.S.B., Lorri Spuehler. Weekdays 9-5 
p.m. 

45TH ANNUAL CONVENTION CATHOLIC 
HospitaL ASSOCIATION opens at the 
Municipal Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin for chaplains, doctors, 
nurses. Arrangements may be made 
through the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation of the U.S. and Canada, 1438 
South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 

B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 
The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame’ 








LA SALLE 


Military Academy 
Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college preparation. Grades 9- 
12. Small classes. Complete facili- 
ties for spiritual development, in- 
tellectual progress, physical fitness. 
ROTC highest rating. 160-acre 
campus. 77th year. 50 miles from 
N.Y.C. Write for Catalog. 

Box J, Oakdale, L.I., New York 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early applica- 
tion advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 











Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economics, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 
ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B, Washington 16, D.C. 











Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

Catalog on Request. Write Box B 








COLLEGE 
OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


Joliet, Illinois 


A resident and day 4-year liberal 
arts college for women 
Fully accredited 


Grants bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science, bachelor of music degrees. 





COLLEGE OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, California 
A Catholic liberal arts college designed for 
women. Completely new campus. Conducted 
by the Sisters of the Holy Names. B.A., B.M., 
B.S. and M.A. Degrees. For information, write 
to: Office of the Dean, College of the Holy 
Names, Oakland 19, California. 


MOUNT de CHANTAL 
VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia. Founded 1848. Resi- 
dent school for girls, 7th-12th grades. Com- 
plete college preparatory course — small 
classes — home atmosphere — sports, fine and 
commercial arts, music — dramatics; general, 
academic course and secretarial studies avail- 
able. For catalog, address: the Directress. 


ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 

Lisle, Illinois (in suburban Chicago) 
A college of liberal arts and sciences con- 
ducted by the Benedictine Fathers. A fully 
accredited four-year college for men offering 
degree programs in the arts and sciences, and 
pre-professional programs for _ engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, law, teaching, divinity. 
Address the Registrar. 


OUR LADY OF 
ANGELS ACADEMY 


Clinton, Iowa 











Girls’ Boarding School — Kindergarten through 
High School. Homelike buildings, extensive 
campus. Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, 
B.V.M., accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 


FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Conn. 

The Jesuit University of southern New Eng- 
land — College of Arts and Sciences — Men 
Only. Business Administration: Accounting, 
Management, Marketing. Art: Languages, 
mathematics. Natural Sciences: Education, 
government, history, etc. — Graduate Dept. of 
Education — Coeducational. MA degree and 
sixth-year certificate program in classroom 
teaching, supervision, administration, psychol- 
ogy and guidance. 

Boarding accommodations in two new resi- 
dence halls. Director of Admission, Fairfield 
University, Fairfield, Connecticut; phone 
CL 9-8313. 
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MOVIES 


The big spectacle 


“Ben-Hur” cannot, I suppose, be 
postponed indefinitely. It isn’t an 
easy movie to write about (and this 
has been proved) if only because of 
its improbable size. After four hours 
of it, the critical faculties are numb; 
the retina is well and truly pulver- 
ized; the sense of proportion has 
been rendered null and void. 

Reviewers who are obliged to live 
off their reflexes have said things 
about “Ben” which must have puzzled 
them sorely the next day. I have be- 
side me a frightening example. “Let 
it be said at once,” burbles a col- 
league, “this is not only the picture 
of the month, but of the season, the 
year, the decade.” So much for letting 
things be said at once. 

Outsize movies have a way of 
evoking outsize responses — larger 
tears, longer, more satisfying yawns 
— but “Ben Hur” has more going for 
it than De Mille’s law of cinematic 
flatulence: it is also so much better 
than any spectacular within memory 
that many observers have been be- 
guiled into thinking it great by other, 
more exacting standards. 

What is chiefly good about it is that 
it is hardly ever ridiculous. The dia- 
log, except during one rather foolish 
interlude with St. Joseph, holds up 
well. Lines like, “I want you to meet 
Pontius Pilate,” or worse, “I’ve just 
met an extraordinary fellow called 
John the Baptist—he made pretty 
good sense to me,” are kept to a mini- 
mum. Two unintended laughs within 
four hours is not at all bad, although 
it is some distance from distinction. 

The spectacle itself is handled with 
taste. (In Catholic periodicals, “taste” 
usually refers exclusively to the war 
against smut—here we use it in a 
wider sense.) It never gets out of 
hand, there is never the one lion or 
spear-carrier too many. 

But none of this adds up to a great 
movie: and there is not too much to 
add to it. The story — about a Jew 
who experiences the seamy side of 
Roman life —is told as well as may 
be. But the characterization is rather 
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too simple for all the time spent over 
it. Ben’s Roman equivalent (Stephen 
Boyd) evolves gradually into a stage 
villain of the rankest kind; and no- 
body else is quite able to offset the 
impression that people were much 
less complicated in those days. 

More seriously, the densely oscared 
photography seldom rises above the 
level of calendar art. The opening 
shots, dealing with the Nativity, could 
be a montage of not very good Christ- 
mas cards. By some curious process, 
the characters seem at times to have 
distinct borders, as if they had been 
cut along dotted lines (which culmi- 
nates in a mighty naval battle fought 
with cardboard ships on a marzipan 
sea). Finally, the colors tend to be 
rather lushly conventional. 

Something must be said about the 
chariot race. It is a good one, as char- 
iot races go, perhaps the best of the 
year. The Crucifixion at the end is 
very moving, but it is hard to say 
whether, and how much, Mr. Wyler 
deserves credit for this: no one has 
ever failed to make the Crucifixion 
moving. Again, the most obvious 
merit of the movie is restraint — and 
perhaps this is no small merit. It has 
been pointed out elsewhere that the 
restraint extends all the way to fixing 
the whole blame for Our Lord’s execu- 
tion on the ancient Romars, a group 
not likely to be offended; but the 
blame hardly lands even on them, so 
lightly is it flung. 

To compensate for the ideological 
pallor, a quantity of violence is 
shown, and lingered over. In places, 
this is justified. (A woman behind me 
said, as they were driving the nails 
into Our Lord’s hands, “they could 
have spared us this.” That was one 
such place.) But what are we sup- 
posed to make of the charioteer pur- 
ple with blood, the sailor with his 
face on fire, or his colleague with the 
hacked-off hand? These surely be- 
long within the category of cheap 
thrills. And there is perhaps some- 
thing a little sanctimonious about a 
movie that preaches non-violence, aft- 


er giving its audience so stupefying 
a feast of gore. (This technique was 
first devised for evading the Hays 
Office, and it should be confined to 
that sort of work.) 

But “Ben Hur” is not at all cynical 
by the standards we are used to, 
Within its slightly artificial frame of 
reference, it is honest and earnest, 
and the following lessons may (or 
may not) be learned from it: that 
spectacle is not of itself bad, but can 
be one of the screen’s legitimate and 
potent weapons; that a big budget 
permits the luxury of understate. 
ment; rather less admirably, that vio- 
lence can always do duty for sex as 
a commercial attraction ; and finally, 
that four hours’ running time is at 
least fifteen minutes too long, that it 
is by itself a form of exaggeration 
which first-rate movies cannot afford 
to indulge in. (In spectacular movies, 
the characters always waste a lot of 
time making faces at each other. “Ben 
Hur” is no exception. ) 

For reasons like this, “Ben Hur” 
can be an important movie. Its useful. 
ness will only be clouded over by talk 
of “greatness.” It may yet lead to 
great things, to spectacular movies 
that can honestly be compared with 
the best in black and white. But that 
day is not yet to hand — and it won't 
be, so long as we simper over our 
intermediate achievements. Such as 
“Ben Hur.” 


THE Ingemar Bergman fad _ has 
passed into the second stage: a new 
wave of critics has begun to ask 
whether the first bunch was not rath- 
er too starry-eyed. A reaction of this 
sort is inevitable (see above) and 
should be no reason for despondency. 
But Bergman’s cause may be seri- 
ously impaired by the scouring of his 
waste-basket, and the release of such 
early movies as “A Lesson in Love.” 
This is a Swedish joke about hus- 
bands and wives, with a lot of very 
tiresome “smart” talk about mar- 
riage, infidelity, etc. Bergman’s tech- 
niques, since brought to a fine polish, 
seem like rather threadbare tricks in 
their embryonic condition ; only once 
or twice is the Bergman touch in evi- 
dence—a garden, a seascape, and 
that’s about all. The story is told in a 
snarled-up series of flashbacks which 
can only spread alarm and confusion 
among the faithful. — WiLFrip SHEED 
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UNCLE PETER, POLITICIAN 


Uncle Peter, having come near to spoiling his chances of being put up 


as a favorite son at the big presidential conventions this year by his 


intransigent attitude towards the Kippers Landing Humane Society (you 


will remember that Uncle incurred their wrath by showing an interest in 


tauromachia), is determined to get back into the political scene. “Why, those 


young wihippersnappers don't know what they're talking about —~ he 


muttered to us over the telephone a few days ago. “Neither one o them’s 


dry behind the ears. Why, they wasn't born when I was running for select- 
man. I forgot more about politics than they'll ever learn.” Uncle’s likely to 
speak in clichés when aroused politically, but this should qualify him for 

a successful campaign. He’s already brushing up an old speech about 
Motherhood, the Flag and the Maine which should add a touch of color 

to this summer's oratory. But what upset Uncle most is that he didn’t get a 
single vote in JUBILEE’s recent controversial poll. However, he’s trying to 
rationalize it in his own special way. “Son,” he said in the same phone call, 
“Don't it occur to you that your readers said they'd prefer SOMEONE ELSE 
to the fellow you took the poll about? Weren't it 57% for the unknown 
stranger to 47% for the other fellow?” We allowed that Uncle had 
remembered correctly, only to fall into the trap he had set for us. “Now 
who do you think they meant by the man they'd prefer to vote fur?” 

What Uncle obviously means is that JuBILEE’s readers want HIM in 
preference to the Senator from Massachusetts. But can anyone convince 
the delegates? If Uncle gets any deeper into politics he’s going to need a 
lot of money. So look over his book bargains and see if there’s anything you 
need. You'll be doing both yourself anv Uncle a favor. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church. 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’ Gospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An inten- 
sive and sympathetic study of the contro- 
versial 8rd century Scriptural interpreter 
and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 





UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “‘novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known “branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. S. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. (List, $3.95) 
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beso CPHE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGES 
BERNANOS. Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 


11s) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite. sometimes cantankerous and 
alivaus fascinating English scholar whose 
anibition was to gain tor his Chiurch a posi- 
tion of honor among his countrymen. (List 
price, §3.75) / 
$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and /ellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
Gnu vuckyiuund vos the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


116) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
in an Edwardian travelog. (List price, 
$3.75) 


$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 

founding of the Taena community, the 
group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 

$3.26) with a nearby monastery. (List price, 
3.25 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilheimsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader’s understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2:75) 


4117) THE FLIGHT FROM GOD, by Max 
Picard. An ominous vision of the Western 
World and the United States, the world of 
dead formulae, fleeing from God while 
uttering the formula of salvation. (List 
price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


108) HITLER IN OUR SELVES, by Mar 
Picard, This is one of the classic works 
about the sickness of our age, of which 
Nazism is the most glaring example: an 
age of the lie, of mediocrity and futility as 
absolutes, of expansion of emptiness, of the 
degradation of the word, of man without 
— A first-rate diagnosis. (List price, 
3.50) 


(114) LEON BLOY, by Albert Béguin. 
Studies of Bloy’s thought along four lines: 
his teaching on suffering, on poverty, on 
the symbolism of history and on the ca- 
tastrophe of his generation (World War I). 
(List price, $2.00) 
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and what's more offers a 


special gift rate at Paschal time 


Though a number of other Catholic magazine 
publications have raised their prices drastically, 
JUBILEE is continuing to sell at its regular rate. 
The low gift rates normally applicable at Christmas 
only are now being offered for the post-Easter 
period. Three gift subscriptions cost $10 (a single 
subscription is still only $4). 

Spring is an excellent time for giving JUBILEE 
—we’re sure there are many people—relatives, 
friends, priests, sisters and brother, seminarians— 
who would like a subscription. Order now so they’ll 
be able to see some important features coming up 
soon. 

P THE EUCHARIST: a beautiful article by Father 
George Tavard, A.A., which will heighten your 
appreciation of the Blessed Sacrament. 

P younc Poets: Who they are, what they are say- 
ing. With examples of their work. 

P copTic priEsT: A report on the members of a 
parish of a little-known, ancient rite of the Church. 
P ALEIJADINHO: a picture essay on the amazing 
and fantastic works of “The Little Cripple,” the 
famous eighteenth century primitive Brazilian 
sculptor whose carvings are still great Christian art. 
P CENSORSHIP AND THE MOVIES: JUBILEE’s critic 
Wilfrid Sheed discusses a touchy and important 
problem. 

P THE CHURCH IN SWITZERLAND: a report on the 
sturdy republic where Jesuits are still banned. 

P CHRISTIAN yoca: a Catholic priest tells how this 
ancient Eastern technique can help you in your 
spiritual life. 

P JANSENISM: an old heresy still survives. A 
feature article will tell how it started and how it 
lingers on among Christians. 








